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PREFACE 


THE compilation of metrical versions of our most 
familiar Psalm has occupied the author’s leisure hours 
forsome years. It ishis desire to share with others the 
pleasure which the gathering of them has brought to 
himself. He had no idea of the number of versions in 
existence till he began to collect them, and even now 
there may be many which have escaped his notice. 
It ought to be said, however, that numerous versions 
both in the English language and in the Scottish 
dialect are in his possession besides those included in 
this Anthology. For example, it has not seemed 
needful to reprint more than a few of those contained 
in Macmeeken’s Collection. 

The author has to thank the Reverend John Stur- 
rock, Edinburgh, for supplying some of great interest 
which might otherwise have been missed. The 
Biographical Notes annexed to the respective ver- 
sions may add to such interest as the little volume 
may possess, and the Introductory Essay may give 
useful information to those who are not acquainted 
with the history of the Psalms in Metre. 

The author has ventured to add a few versions 
composed by himself in various metres and to append 
some other verses of like character. 


THE MANSE, 
LILLIESLEAF, 
April, 1922. 
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PSALM XXIII 


Showing the sources of the familiar metrical version. 


The Lorp’s my Shepherd, [ll not want; 9 
He makes me down to lie 5 
In pastures green, HE LEADETH ME 7, 10 
THE quiet waters by. 10, 3 
My soul He doth vestove again, Z 
And me to walk doth make 7 
Wirtutn the paths of righteousness, 10,9 
Goen for His ofw name's sake, I 
Yea, though I walk in death's dark vale, 7 
Wet will F fear none ill; 2 
For Thou art with me, AND THy ROD 9, IO 


AND STAFF ME COMFORT STILL. 


4 
My table Thou hast furnished 6 
IN PRESENCE OF MY FOES ; 4 
My head Thou dost with oil anoint, 7 
AND MY CUP OVERFLOWS. Io 
GOODNESS AND MERCY ALL MY LIFE 8 
Shall surely follow me; 5 
And in God’s house for evermore 5 
{My dwelling=place shall be. 2 


Sources indicated by the numbers appended to the lines of 
the Psalm. 


T. Willian Whittingham ob. 1579 
2. Sternhold ob. 1549 
3. Henry Ainsworth 1612 
4. SIR WILLIAM MURE OF ROWALLAN 1629 
5. Francis Rous ed. 1643 
6. William Barton 1644* 
7. Francis Rous ed. 1646} 
8. ZACHARY BOYD ed. 1645? 
9. Zachary Boyd ed. 1646 
10. REVISION BY SCOTTISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 1650f 


* In this edition Barton’s form is ‘‘ My table thou hast furnish’d so,’ 
In 1654 edition it is as given above. The line is ane found in the version 
by George Sandys, 1637. 

{ This was the edition adopted at Westminster. : 

{ This is the form in which the metrical version invariably appears in 
Bibles printed in Scotland. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Metrical Psalter is like a great mountain-range 
from which some peaks stand out with special promi- 
nence, each with its own distinctive character. There 
is the Plaint of Penitence—Psalm li. : there is the Hymn 
of Gratitude—Psalm ciii.: there is the Song of 
Deliverance—Psalm cxxiv. Two besides these, per- 
haps even beyond these in certain respects, are 
conspicuous—the Hundredth Psalm and the Twenty- 
third Psalm. They are utterly different. One is 
the expression of public worship. The Old Hundredth, 
as it is often styled, is the recognized symbol of religious 
feeling on great occasions. When crowds throng a 
cathedral to celebrate some national event, the organ 
peals forth the familiar tune, and all the worshippers 
lift their voices in the majestic strain. The Twenty- 
third Psalm, on the other hand, is more individual in 
its appeal, more private in its sentiment. The sum- 
mons to universal praise : 
All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice 
is entirely distinct from the personal assurance which 
gives the singer sweet content in resting beneath 
Divine care after his weary wandering and waywardness, 
his doubts and dangers, and the soul-hunger that 
nothing else than God’s bounty can satisfy : 
' The Lord’s my Shepherd: J’// not want. 


It is with the latter Psalm that the present volume 
mainly deals. It occurred to the writer that a collec- 
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tion might be made of the metrical versions of the 
sacred words. The idea does not, of course, claim to 
be original. In an appendix to his History of the 
Scottish Metrical Psalms published in 1872, Rev. J. W. 
Macmeeken of Lesmahagow has printed no fewer than 
forty-two versions in chronological order up to 1773. 
It has not seemed needful in the present collection to 
reprint all of these, varying as they do alike in faith- 
fulness to the original and in poetic merit. Only those 
have been selected from that work which appear to 
have some special interest. It has been thought better 
to supplement Macmeeken’s collection by other ver- 
sions both of earlier date and of more recent times. 
Even of these only a selection has been made out of 
the many which have been gathered from various 
sources. 

It may be plainly stated at the outset that in the 
present writer’s opinion, at any rate, no metrical 
version of the Twenty-third Psalm equals in worth 
that which in Scotland we have known and loved from 
childhood. Even on its own merits that is incom- 
parable, apart from the special advantage of familiarity 
which it possesses. Round our own home cluster 
many tender memories like the ivy on the walls, which 
make it dearer than any other mansion, however stately. 
So is it with the version of the “Shepherd Psalm,”’ 
with which we have been acquainted since our infancy. 
It is indissolubly linked with many of the most sacred 
experiences of our lives. We learned it from the lips 
of a mother who has long been in the pastures green, 
where the Lamb is Himself the Shepherd, leading His 
flock beside the living fountains of waters. We sang 
it with beating heart and tremulous voice at our first 
Communion, when we realized that the Table had been 
furnished and the Cup made to overflow with that 
Body and Blood of the Redeemer, which He Himself 
called “meat indeed and drink indeed.” Lips that 
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were about to give the kiss of long farewell have 
faltered out the lines which tell of unfailing goodness 
and mercy all their days, and breathe the hope of a 
dwelling place for ever in the Father’s House of many 
mansions. “‘ The New Testament lies hid in the Old: 
the Old lies open in the New ”’ is an ancient saying which 
finds ample justification in this sweet lyric that in 
matchless form interprets the Spirit of the Shepherd 
King, from whose loins according to the flesh sprang 
the Good Shepherd who giveth His life for the sheep ; 
and while this feature is not confined to our familiar 
metrical version, it is suggested by it with a distinctness 
abundantly evident. 

No other version that has yet been made, or ever 
will be made, can be fraught with the same charm to 
Scottish hearts. In the recent War it was found that 
while various Bible Societies supplied copies of the 
Scriptures to the troops, the Scottish soldiers were not 
satisfied if their copies did not contain the metrical 
version of the Psalms that they had been used to sing 
in the old Church at home; and in their gatherings 
before they went up the line, there was no hymn so 
heartily sung as the psalm, which brought back many 
precious memories, “ The Lord’s My Shepherd: I'll 
not want.” It was well fitted to express their feelings 
as they went forward to the mortal conflict : 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will { fear none ill ; 
For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. 
And when some little company met in a cellar dug out 
of the earth that reeled with the shock of cannon, to 
celebrate the holy rite of the Supper of the Lord, no 
better or more appropriate Eucharistic Song could be 
found than this: 


My table Thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foes. 
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New associations have thus gathered around the 
version already hallowed by its memories, so that it 
can never be supplanted by any other, however 
melodious. If at any future time the dream is realized, 
which many devout men have had, of a new version of 
the Psalter to take the place of the admittedly rugged 
rendering which has served us for two hundred and 
seventy years, it is safe to predict that, whatever else 
may be changed, no other form will displace this version 
of the Twenty-third Psalm. Along with “O thou 
my soul, bless God the Lord”’ and “I to the hills will 
lift mine eyes”’ it will undoubtedly remain. 

All this is true: yet, to resume our former metaphor, 
even as we appreciate our own home the more when 
we return from visiting other mansions, it may enhance 
rather than diminish the charm of our familiar version 
to see how the same truths which it contains have been 
cast into other words, and framed in other metres, 
than those to which we have been accustomed. We 
shall think not less but more highly and fondly of 
“The Lord’s my Shepherd,” and perhaps enter more 
fully into the meaning and music of every phrase it 
contains, by comparing with it other paraphrases of 
earlier or of later date than itself. 

Now it comes as a great surprise to one who begins 
the study of the version, as we have it printed at the 
close of our Scottish Bibles, and as we sing it in our 
Scottish Churches, to find that this is not the composi- 
tion of any single man, but that the lines and phrases 
which run so smoothly and sweetly have been collected 
from apparently no fewer than nine different sources, 
and pieced together into one harmonious whole. To 
use again the figure already employed, this dear 
spiritual home of ours is a house whose stones were 
not freshly quarried for the purpose of this dwelling, 
but have been taken from earlier mansions and “ fitly 
framed together.” William Whittingham, who married 
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Calvin’s sister and succeeded John Knox as pastor of 
the English congregation at Geneva, may be called the 
original builder; but all that now remains of the 
structure he designed is the single line, ‘‘ Even for His 
own name’s sake.’’ Thomas Sternhold fashioned it 
anew, but to his labours we can trace only two lines, 
“Yet will I fear none ill” and ‘‘ My dwelling-place 
shall be.” Henry Ainsworth’s contribution is merely 
the beautiful phrase, ‘‘ Quiet waters by.’ Sir William 
Mure supplied the lines, “‘ And staff shall comfort me,”’ 
and, “‘ In presence of my foes.”” Francis Rous had at 
least three versions before ours was made, and from 
the earliest have been taken the words, ‘‘ He makes me 
down to lie” and “shall surely follow me,” though 
from the later there were borrowed nearly six other 
lines. To William Barton we are apparently indebted 
for the single line, ‘‘ My table Thou hast furnished,” 
though he himself may have borrowed it from the 
still earlier version of George Sandys. Zachary Boyd 
had also two previous editions, from the first of which 
was taken the line, ‘‘Goodness and mercy all my 
life,’ while the other supplied the splendid opening, 
“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want,’ as well as 
the phrases, “ The paths of righteousness’”’ and “ for 
Thou art with me.” The remaining parts, comprising 
only twelve words, seem to have been all that origin- 
ated with the Committees of the General Assembly, 
when, in 1650, they put forth the version as we have 
it and use it to-day. An endeavour is made on page 
8 to show by distinct founts of type the separate 
parts derived from different sources of which the version 
is made up. 

As we shall see presently, the Committees just 
mentioned had various previous versions before 
them when they were preparing the new one for the 
use of the Church of Scotland. While, of course, 
it cannot be said with certainty that they referred to, 
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or borrowed from, all those we have specified above, 
and while the phrases therein contained may have 
occurred independently to the minds of the compilers 
themselves, it is a fact that there are only twelve words 
which are not found in precise form in one or other 
of the versions of previous translators. Thus the 
metrical form of the Twenty-third Psalm, as we 
know it in Scotland, is really a thing of shreds and 
patches, so skilfully woven together that they form a 
fabric of marvellous beauty and priceless worth: or, 
to change the metaphor again, the rivulets issuing from 
various springs have been merged into one smooth- 
flowing brook, which we may well call “a river. the 
streams whereof make glad the city of God.” 

What has been said of the various component parts 
of the version leads us, by way of explanation, to give 
a short outline of the genesis and development of the 
whole Metrical Psalter in our hands to-day. 

At various times, even before the Reformation, 
attempts had been made to render into metre in the 
language of the common people some at least of the 
Psalms, and also other Scriptural canticles, such as 
the song of Mary. Thus, as early as 1539, one of the 
books prohibited in England was the Goostly Psalmes 
and Spiritualle Songes of Miles Coverdale, a book of 
praise, containing thirteen psalms and twice as many 
other sacred pieces. He had composed, or translated 
from the German, these songs in the hope that others 
might join him in providing better material for the 
ploughmen and carters and women spinning at the 
wheel than the lewd and silly ditties which alone they 
knew. Fora like reason, in 1540, the brothers Wedder- 
burn of Dundee issued Ane Compendious Booke of 
Godlie and Spirituall Songs in which we find some 
twenty-two of the Psalms, the Twenty-third being one 
of them. They were somewhat freely rendered in the 
Scottish dialect and set to popular tunes. To one of 
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them John Knox makes reference in his History of the 
Reformation im Scotland, when he tells of George 
Wishart the Martyr singing a psalm on the evening 
before his arrest. It was the Fifty-first. 

Then came the earliest English Psalter, as such, the 
work of Thomas Sternhold, dedicated to Edward VI. 
In its earliest form—1548—it contained only nineteen 
psalms, whereof the Twenty-third was not one. It 
was enlarged in the following year, and contained 
thirty-seven by Sternhold and seven by John Hopkins, 
and was gradually increased till in 1565 John Day, a 
London printer, published The Whole Psalmes in 
four partes (Tenor, Contra Tenor, Medius and Bassus) 
which may be sung to all musical instruments, set forth 
for the encrease of vertue, and abolyshing of other vague 
and triflying ballades. 

This, besides being the earliest English Metrical 
Psalter, was also the basis of the earliest complete Scot- 
tish collection, but the two were by no means identical. 
We have not space here to describe the resemblances 
and the differences, a full account of which is given in 
the work already mentioned by Macmeeken of Lesma- 
hagow. Suffice it to say that in each collection is 
contained the version of Psalm xxiii. by William Whit- 
tingham, and that the two held the field respectively 
south and north of the Tweed for about fourscore 
years, during which time, however, various poets took 
in hand to make versions of their own, either of par- 
ticular psalms or of the entire Psalter. 

One of these attempts deserves particular attention. 
The craving for uniformity of worship in the whole of 
Britain, which in the middle of the following century 
proceeded from what may be called the Presbyterian 
side at Westminster, was anticipated some forty years 
earlier in Scotland itself from the Episcopal side by 
the monarch himself, James VI. Vain of his scholar- 
ship and anxious to force his own will on the Church 
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of Scotland, inspite of many rebuffs from the leaders of 
the Church, he set himself to compose a new version of the 
Psalmsin metre. Large portions of the Psalter in the then 
accepted rendering he recited to the General Assembly 
at Burntisland in 1601, to show the faults alike in 
rhythm and in translation, and strongly urged that a 
wholly new paraphrase should bemade. The Assembly 
appears already, on the motion of one of the members 
themselves, to have been disposed to take up the project, 
and remitted the subject for inquiry and report to 
Robert Pont, “a holy and learned man.” The King, 
however, did not let the matter rest there, but proceeded 
with his Poeticall Exercises at Vacant Hours, the first 
instalment of which he had already printed in I5o1. 

After his accession to the English throne in 1603 
he furthered the idea of having the translation of the 
Bible,—which, dated 1611, we still use as our common 
version,—supplemented by anew version of the Psalms 
in metre. According to the historian Spottiswoode 
“ the revising of the Psalms he made his own labour, and 
at such hours as he might spare from the public cares, 
went through a number of them, commending the 
rest to a faithful and learned servant.” Though he 
is not here named, we happen to know that this was 
Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, author of Monar- 
chicke Tragedies, and an intimate friend of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, to whom in a curious letter of thanks 
for, and approval of, a Psalm version by Drummond 
himself, he wrote with some depreciation of his royal 
patron’s efforts. King James died in 1625, before the 
version was complete. A manuscript of certain 
Psalms in the Scottish tongue in the monarch’s own 
hand is in the British Museum. Before the royal 
version was printed in full, in 1631, very extensive 
alterations took place, and this leads to the belief that, 
though professedly the work of the sovereign, much 
of it is due to his ‘‘ faithful and learned servant.’ Be 
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that as it may, after God called the royal Master “ to 
sing Psalms with the angels,” as the Bishop of Lincoln 
put it in his funeral oration, his son Charles I, still 
more determined to subject Scotland to Episcopacy in 
conformity with England, commanded Sir William 
Alexander to continue the work, which was issued first 
from the press at Oxford in 1631, copies being sent to 
many Presbyteries. It was received with little favour, 
and was bitterly criticized in a publication entitled 
Reasons against the Reception of King James’ Meta- 
phrase of the Psalms, which has been reprinted in the 
history of the subject by Macmeeken. Charles I, 
headstrong as ever, enjoined that no other version 
should henceforth be either printed or imported, and 
persisted in the attempt to force a form of worship on 
his subjects to which they were conscientiously opposed. 
As a matter of fact, this version of the Psalter, or more 
strictly the edition issued in 1636, with very consider- 
able alterations, was attached to the Service Book, 
styled Laud’s Liturgy, which all ministers were to begin 
to read on July 23, 1637. When Dean Hanna of 
Edinburgh attempted to carry out the order in St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, Jenny Geddes hurled her stool at 
him with a curse, and so precipitated the downfall of 
prelacy for the time. Little more was heard of King 
James’s version of the Psalter, and its influence 
on our present collection may be pronounced negli- 
ible. 
: A change came o’er the spirit of the Church’s dream 
within the next half-century, both south and north of 
the Border, and Episcopacy was for the time under a 
cloud. At the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
which met from 1643 onwards, a new attempt at 
uniformity of worship was made on very different lines. 
It was there resolved that, besides a Directory of 
Public Worship and a Confession of Faith, there should 
be issued a metrical version of the Psalms which all 
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congregations might unite in using. Two such versions 
at least were in existence before the Assembly dealt 
with that matter, not including the ill-starred meta- 
phrase of King James, which received probably no 
attention. One was by Francis Rous, a native of 
Cornwall, a man of sincere piety and no small scholar- 
ship. Though a layman, for he was a barrister of 
London who sat in Parliament as member for Truro, 
he had considerable attainments in the Hebrew 
language, which fitted him to translate the Psalms 
from the original tongue, but little poetic talent. 
Already, in 1640, a Committee of Peers in their Re- 
port on Religion had advised that ‘‘ the Meeter in the 
Psalms should be corrected and allowed of publicly.” 
In response to this recommendation Rous in the fol- 
lowing year issued a rendering of the Psalter, an 
edition extremely rare; a second edition was pub- 
lished in 1643 with considerable alterations, and 
a third edition, still further amended, in 1646. 

The other version by this time in the field was that 
of William Barton, then “‘ Minister of St. John 
Zacharies, London,’ afterwards of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, three editions whereof appeared in 1644, 
1645, and 1646, as well as others subsequently, which 
is some evidence of its popularity. The House of 
Lords preferred this rendering in the latest form it had 
then assumed, but the House of Commons inclined to 
that of Rous. Both seem to have been submitted to 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, who would have 
nothing to do with accepting the work of Barton, 
though they gave it some praise. In fact, they had 
already to a certain extent committed themselves to 
the other. On their recommendation the House of 
Commons, on 15th April, 1646, ordered Rous’s version 
to be printed forthwith, enjoining, moreover, “ that 
said psalms and none other shall after the first day of 
January next be sung in all churches and chapels 
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within the Kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales 
and town of Berwick-on-Tweed.”’ 

We cannot help thinking that a compromise might 
have been judiciously effected between the rival parties 
with profitable results, and a version issued combining 
the best work in each of those under discussion ; for 
it is certain that many of Barton’s renderings were 
finer in poetry, and not less accurate in translation, 
than the corresponding portions of Rous’s Psalter. 
Particularly spirited in its rhythm and suited to the 
majesty of the theme, for instance, is one form into 
which he cast the Forty-seventh Psalm. Probably, 
however, the two Houses of Parliament were in no 
mood for compromise. Barton, though grievously 
disappointed at the issue, was not wholly discouraged, 
and persevered in the work to which he had put his 
hand. While his paraphrase did not receive the public 
recognition in his own country that he desired, he 
obtained in 1654 authority from the ‘‘ Lord Protector 
and the Councill at Whitehall ’’ for it to be printed, and 
there seems to have beenno small sale for copies, at 
any rate in Ireland. In the Scottish version of 1650 
we think we can discern traces of Barton’s handiwork 
being adopted at least in one of the lines of Psalm xxiii., 
and Barton himself, in the preface to later editions of 
his work, asserts that the Scottish version is based 
partly on his own. 

It has been noted that in 1646 the House of Commons, 
assuming the concurrence of the Lords, which as a 
matter of fact they never explicitly received, appointed 
Rous’s version and no other to be used in England, 
Wales, and Berwick : but of course they had no power 
beyond the Tweed, and Scotland as usual took its own 
way. As, in the previous century, it had not adopted 
Sternhold’s Psalter without great alterations and 
improvements, a large number of the Psalms being 
quite different translations from those in the English 
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collection, so now Rous’s Psalter was not by any means 
taken en bloc into use in the Northern Kingdom. As 
we shall now show, it had to undergo very careful 
scrutiny and considerable amendment before it was con- 
sidered a fit vehicle of praise to take the place of that 
which had endeared itself to Scottish hearts, and 
to this extent the general statement often made by 
way of taunt that the Psalms we sing in Scotland were 
the work of an Englishman is hardly accurate. 

At the Westminster Assembly there were some 
Commissioners from the Church of Scotland to confer 
with the English divines. In 1647 they sent copies of 
Rous’s version for the consideration of their own 
General Assembly. Perhaps too hurriedly had the 
Englishmen pronounced it to be “so closely framed 
according to the original text that we humbly conceive 
it will be useful for the edification of the Church,’ and 
appointed it and no other to be used. In point of 
fact, it did not long maintain popularity even in South 
Britain. The older version of Sternhold and Hopkins 
was not superseded in the affections of the people. It 
held its own for many years even in that country. 
Rous’s version soon ceased to be heard in the churches 
where it and it alone was appointed to be used. Scot- 
tish folk are proverbially cautious, and the Assembly 
of the North was not hasty in giving its verdict. 
Besides, as is stated by Bennett in Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology, “the Scots were discontented with 
Rous, whom they suspected of heterodoxy,” and they 
were not so fond of Cromwell as to be readily 
enamoured of a Psalter composed by one of his ad- 
herents. Accordingly, before adopting the version, of 
which fourscore copies were sent north, they deter- 
mined to submit it to a critical examination. For this 
purpose the General Assembly remitted the work to 
John Adamson, Principal of Edinburgh University, 
bidding him take under review the observations on it 
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by John Row. Evidently Adamson found the task too 
great for himself alone, and on August 28 of the same 
year—1647— three others—Thomas Crawford, the fore- 
said John Row, and John Nevey—were conjoined with 
him, the Psalms being divided into sections. The first, 
including Psalms i. to xl., which we here specially 
mention because it contains Psalm xxiii., was entrusted 
to Adamson himself. They were told not only to make 
their own amendments, but to use the version of Sir 
William Mure of Rowallan, which was not published, 
but had after ten years’ work been finished in 1639; 
that of Zachary Boyd, the third edition whereof had 
appeared in 1646; “or any other on that subject, but 
especially of our own Paraphrase [that is, the Scottish 
Psalter hitherto in use] that what they find better in 
any of these works may be chosen.” No explicit 
mention is made, perhaps purposely, of King James’s 
Version, which, as we have seen, found little favour in 
the eyes of the Church. Neither is Barton’s version 
named, but we believe that traces of its influence can 
be found, as we have noted, in one of the lines of the 
Twenty-third Psalm. The examiners were further 
bidden to make use of any amendments—“ animadver- 
sions’ is the actual word employed, which has now 
acquired a more sinister sense—sent by Presbyteries, 
and to have all ready for the Commission of Assembly 
to be held in February, 1648, after which the result 
was again to be considered by Presbyteries that “‘ by 
their further consideration the matter may be fully 
prepared to the next Assembly.” 

On April 14, 1648, the Commission nominated the 
ministers of Edinburgh, or any three of them, a Com- 
mittee to go over the work of the four revisers; and 
less than a week later, on April 20, and again on MayT, 
other Committees, consisting partly of the same men, 
had the work delegated to them. One name is found 
in all of these lists, that of John Adamson. At the 
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succeeding Assembly they reported their diligence, and 
copies were ordered to be sent to Presbyteries for their 
comments, which the Commission was again to examine 
before framing their report to the next Assembly. It 
would appear, however, that copies were not actually 
supplied to Presbyteries till January, 1649. In the 
circular letter accompanying them was the following 
instruction: ‘‘ It is not enough to find faults, except 
ye also set down your own essay correcting the same.” 
On June 7 of that year the answers of presbyteries 
were submitted to Adamson for his consideration and 
report to the Assembly. When that Court met, though 
it sat for five weeks in place of the ten days customary 
in modern times, opportunity did not permit of dis- 
cussion of the Psalter. A fresh Committee was there- 
fore chosen wherein Adamson was, perhaps designedly, 
not included, though several of his former colleagues 
were members, to go over the version once more, and 
report to the Commission of Assembly in November, 
which was given power, after a final re-examination, 
to issue the work for public use. 

Nor was this last scrutiny merely formal or per- 
functory. Day after day the members sat ‘“ survey- 
ing”’ the Psalms in their latest form; but at length 
the task was ended; and, having been approved by 
the Committee of Estates on January 8, 1650, the 
Psalter was issued by “Evan Tyler, Printer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty,” with the imprimatur 
“ Allowed by the authority of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and appointed to be sung in Congregations and Fami- 
lies.” Among its prefatory matter it contained the 
Act of Assembly of August 6, 1649, authorizing it to 
be used after the first day of May, 1650. 

This is the version still used in the worship of the 
Scottish Church, nor is it likely soon, if ever, to be 
superseded. Like the Authorised Version of the Bible 
itself, it has outlived every attempt to replace it by a 
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Revised Version. In spite of its many defects of metre, 
its awkward, uncouth rhythm and its faulty rhyme in 
numerous passages, in spite also of the monotony of 
the common metre in which all the Psalms are cast 
(though a few are provided with a separate version, 
usually much better and more popular, in other 
metre), the Metrical Psalter has established a firm 
hold on the affections of the Scottish people, and 
has indeed come to be regarded with almost super- 
stitious reverence. At a time, now nearly ninety 
years ago, when a Committee of Assembly for 
the improvement of Psalmody seems to have con- 
sidered the expediency of issuing a new version of the 
Psalter, the opinion of Sir Walter Scott was sought. 
It was emphatically against the proposal, and was 
strongly supported by that of Dr. Chalmers. As a 
result, the project, which never actually took definite 
shape, was abandoned. The Free Church of Scotland 
in 1872 gave permission for the public use of a Revised 
Collection of Psalm Versions, Paraphrases, and Hymns, 
“where that is judged to be for edification” ; but that 
collection never found much favour, and probably has 
now wholly disappeared from use. On the whole, it 
may be reckoned unlikely that the version of 1650— 
the result, as has been shown, of much careful study 
and prolonged as well as repeated revision, will lose its 
place as the primary medium of public praise. 

While that is so, it is the fact that not a few of our 
most familiar hymns are really versions of psalms or of 
portions of psalms. “ Let us with a gladsome mind ”’ 
is practically an abridgment of Psalm cxxxvi. ‘‘O 
God, Thou art my God alone,’ is simply another 
rendering of part of Psalm Ixiii., and ‘‘ Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne”’ is Psalm c. differently translated. In 
like manner Psalm xxiii., which is the subject of the 
present monograph, has been beautifully paraphrased 
in “ The King of love my Shepherd is.” The merit of 
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such Psalm-Hymns is that, if the actual words are not 
directly inspired—and of course this cannot be claimed 
even for the ordinary metrical Psalter—at all events 
they enshrine Scriptural truth equally therewith. 
Accordingly without any desire to displace the ordinary 
Psalter, which may be left untouched as the chief - 
vehicle of our public devotion, there might well be 
formed a collection of Psalm-renderings with a greater 
variety of metre and a greater elasticity of form than 
it contains. In any re-issue of our Hymnary there 
might well be a section devoted to such Psalm-versions, 
these being placed in consecutive order instead of 
being scattered among the hymns, and along with them 
might be printed metrical versions of other passages of 
Scripture, including our Scottish paraphrases, perhaps 
with the omission of a few of the latter which are rarely 
if ever used, and the addition of others based on 
passages of Holy Writ suitable for such treatment. 
The result would be a volume of Sacred Poetry valuable 
alike for its distinctively Scriptural character and for 
its usefulness either in private devotion or in the 
public worship of the Church. 

The suggestion, however, carries us away from the 
design of the present volume, which has to do with the 
Twenty-third Psalm in particular and not with the 
Psalter as a whole. The versions of that psalm which 
occupy the following pages are more illustrative than 
exhaustive of those which the present writer has col- 
lected. He has ventured also to include a few from 
his own pen in different metres as a personal contribu- 
tion to the literature of our most familiar Psalm, and 
to add metrical renderings of some other passages of 
Scripture. 


METRICAL VERSIONS 
OF 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 


ARRANGED IN HISTORICAL ORDER 
WITH NOTES BIOGRAPHICAL 
AND OTHERWISE 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord God is my Pastor gude, 
Abundantly me for to feed ; 
Then how can I be destitute 
Of ony gude thing in my need? 
He feidis me in feildis fair, 
To riuers sweit, pure and preclair 
He dryuis me but ony dreid. 


THE Gude and Godhe Ballates, {rom which the accom- 
panying version of Psalm xxii. in the Scottish dialect 
is taken, was for the most part the work of three 
brothers, James, John, and Robert Wedderburn, the 
sons of James Wedderburn, a merchant in Dundee, 
whose wife was sister to Robert Barrie, the Vicar of 
Dundee. The eldest son, James, though like his 
brothers a student in St. Andrews University, does 
not appear to have graduated or to have taken orders. 
Calderwood, the historian, tells us that he had “a 
good gift of poesie and made diverse comedies and 
tragedeis in the Scotish tongue, wherein he nipped 
the abusses and superstition of the time.” We may 
reckon that he was the author of some of the satirical 
portions of the collection of ‘“‘ Ballates’”’ though there 
is reason to believe that others came from different 
hands. The more exact title of the miscellany, at 
least of the best-known edition, 1578, was Ane Copen- 
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My saull and lyfe He does refresche, 
And me convoyes in the way 
Of His justice and richteousness 
And me defendis from decay ; 
Not for my warkis verteousness 
Bot for His name sa glorious 
Preseruis me baith nicht and day. 


dious butk of godlie Psalmes and Sphirituall Songis. 
So angry were the Romish clergy at his scathing 
rebuke of their immoral lives that in 1540 James 
Wedderburn had to flee to the Continent, where he 
became a merchant in Dieppe, dying there about ten 
years later. 

John, the second of the trio, had been trained under 
the same tutor, Gawin Logie, but his bent was rather 
spiritual than dramatic as the elder brother’s had 
been. Against his will he received ordination to the 
priesthood and served in his native town, but very 
soon began “ to profess the religion,’ by which Calder- 
wood means the Reformed faith, and when proceed- 
ings were taken against him, fled to Germany. Here 
he came under the influence of Luther and Melanch- 
thon and ‘‘ became verie fervent and zealous.” Re- 
turning to Scotland after the death of King James V 
on December 13, 1542, he still suffered persecution at 
the hands of Cardinal Beaton, and went to England, 
where he died in 1556. It is to John Wedderburn, 
probably, that we owe the more spiritual portions of 
the ‘‘ Ballates,’’ including the versions of the Com- 
mandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Hymns 
on the Sacraments, and the twenty-two Psalms in 
Scottish metre. Some of these, however, were transla- 
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And thoucht I wauer ! or ga will 
Or am in danger for to die 
Na dreid of deid sall come me till, 
Nor feir of cruell tyrannie, 
Because that Thou art me besyde 
To gouerne me and be my gyde 
From all mischeif and miserie. 


tions of the German versions and were not made 
directly from the original. 

Like John, Robert Wedderburn, the youngest of 
the three brothers, was a prefect of Gawin Logie, 
and, having graduated at St. Andrews University, 
became a priest in Dundee; but the same leaven 
wrought in him, and when in Paris he associated 
much with leaders of the Reformed religion, who had 
to live in exile for their faith. Returning to his native 
town in 1546, after the murder of the arch-persecutor, 
he succeeded his uncle, Robert Barrie, as Vicar of 
Dundee in 1553, but evidently remained true to the 
principles which seven years later triumphed and 
were enshrined in the Reformed Church of Scotland. 
A singular circumstance is related by Calderwood to 
the effect that when Robert Wedderburn was return- 
ing {from the Continent in a Danish ship, it was driven 
by contrary winds to the coast of Norway, where the 
passengers landed. Some being of the Popish and 
others of the Protestant faith, keen argument took 
place. To lend emphasis to their words Wedderburn 
and some likeminded comrades made an effigy of 
Cardinal Beaton out of wood, and, having affixed 


1 Macmeeken has “ wander.’ 
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Thy staffe quhair of I stand greit awe 
And Thy scheip huke me for to fang ; 
They nurture me my fautes to knaw 
Quhen fra the hie way I ga wrang ; 
Thairfor my spreit is blyith and glaid 
Quhen on my flesche Thy scurge is laid, 
In the richt way to gar me gang. 


thereto a paper bearing his name, they set it on fire. 
By a curious coincidence this was the very day 
when the Cardinal himself was slain at the castle 
of St. Andrews, May 29, 1546. 

It is believed by Dr. David Laing that Robert 
Wedderburn was the author of the Complaynt of Scot- 
land, which was issued at St. Andrews in 1549. It 
seems likely that he actually composed some of the 
pieces in the Gude and Godlie Ballates, but he certainly 
supervised their issue, and provided tunes suitable 
for the different metres. The Psalms became very 
popular with the more spiritually-minded of the 
Reformers. They were sometimes called The Dundie 
Psalmes on account of John Wedderburn’s native 
place. James Melville tells us that he learned some 
of them by heart with a great diversity of tunes. 
Probably some of these tunes were formerly linked 
with very different words till the Wedderburns turned 
the Popish songs and naughty rhymes into hymns of 
piety and Scriptural truth. In the first volume of 
his History of the Reformation in Scotland John Knox 
tells how George Wishart, the evening before his arrest 
at Ormiston, ‘‘ after supper held confortable purpose 
of the death of Goddis chosen childrin, and mearely 
[merrily] said, ‘Methink that I desyre earnestly to 
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And Thou ane tabill dois prouyde 

Befoir me, full of all delyte, 

Contrair to my persewares pryde, 

To their displeasure and dispyte. 
Thou hes anointed weell + my heid 
And full my coupe Thow hes maid 

With mony disches of delyte. 


sleap,’ and thairwith he said, ‘ Will we sing a Psalme ? ’ 
And so he appointed the 51st Psalme, which was put 
in Scotishe meter, and began thus :— 


Have mercy on me now, good Lord, 
After Thy great mercy.” 

This is almost certainly a reference to John Wedder- 
burn’s version, for, though no printed copy is known 
to have existed so far back as 1546, the year of Wish- 
art’s martyrdom, and the oldest known copy is not 
earlier than 1568, the second stanza of the Fifty-first 
Psalm in the Gude and Godlie Ballates as we have it 
now is almost identical with the words quoted by 
Knox :— 


Have mercy on me (O Gude Lord), 
Efter Thy greit mercy. 


It may be that, as Knox speaks of the Psalm begin- 
ning thus, a new stanza was prefixed after his time by 
Robert Wedderburn: and the fact that the lines, 
though nearly the same, are not actually identical, 
suggests a later recension. In the 1578 version, 
edited by David Laing in 1868, there are forty stanzas, 
each one having the refrain, “To Thy mercy with 


1 Macmeeken omits ‘‘ weell,’’ 
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Thy gudnes and benignitie 
Let euer be with me thairfoir ; 
And quhill I liue, vntill I die, 

Thou lay them vp with me in stoir, 
That I may haue my dwelling place 
Into Thy hous, befoir Thy face, 

To ring! with The for ever moir.? 


Thee will I go.’ As will be seen in the version of the 
Twenty-third Psalm here printed the Dundie Psalms, 
to use the shorter name, were not translations pre- 
tending to strict accuracy, but rather paraphrases of 
the original theme. The Twenty-third keeps closer 
to the Psalmist’s own language than do some of the 
others in the collection. 


‘ > c 


1 Ring—probably for “‘reign .’’ Macmeeken has “ sing.” 
2 The spelling in Macmeeken’s edition differs in many places. 
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PSALM XXIII 


. THE Lord is only my support, 


And hee that doth me feede ; 
How can I then lacke anie thing 
Whereof I stand in neede ? 


. Hee doth mee fold in coates most safe 


The tender grasse fast by ; 
And after driv’th mee to the streames 
Which run most pleasently. 


. And when I feel myself neare lost 


Then doth Hee mee home take: 
Conducting mee in His right pathes 
Even for His own Name's sake. 


. And though I were even at deaths doore, 


Yet would I feare none ill; 
For by Thy rod and sheepheard’s crooke 
I am comforted still. 


. Thou hast my table richly deckt 


In despite of my fo, 
Thou hast my head with balme refresht, 
My cup doth overflow. 


. And finally, while breath doth last 


Thy grace shall mee defend ; 
And in the home of God will I 
My life for ever spend. 
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WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM 


WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM was born in Cheshire in 1524 
and educated at Oxford, where in 1545 he graduated 
as Bachelor of Arts. In consequence of the persecu- 
tion of those who embraced the Protestant faith, he 
fled from England, and went first to Frankfort and 
later to Geneva in 1555. During his exile he aided 
in the translation of the Genevan Bible and the finish- 
ing touches to it were by his hand. Having married 
Catherine, the sister of the famous John Calvin, he 
became pastor of the English congregation in succes- 
sion to John Knox in 1559. That office, however, he 
did not long hold, for in the next year he returned to 
England. Though he had not been a clergyman 
before his exile, but had been ordained by Calvin at 
Geneva, his orders were recognized. He became Dean 
of Durham in 1563, where, however, his Puritan views 
excited controversy, and during a vacancy in the 
bishopric he was excommunicated by Archbishop 
Sandys. Whittingham died in 1579 before the contro- 
versy ended. Of the Psalms in the old English version, 
he wrote twelve, but the Scottish version of 1565 owes 
sixteen to him in various metres. Among these was 
the original form of ‘‘ Now Israel may say”’ (Psalm 
cxxiv.). Though there have been numerous altera- 
tions on Whittingham’s version thereof, and on the 
whole these have been for the better, it is substantially 
his work, and the first six lines are unchanged. 


PS. 23 C 
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PSALM XXIII 


Dominus regit me 


THE Lord, the Lord my Shepherd is, 
And so can never I 
Taste misery. 

He rests me in green pasture His, 
By waters still and sweete 
He guides my feete. 


He me revives ; leads me the way, 
Which righteousness doth take, 
For His name’s sake. 
Yea, though I should through valleys stray 
Of deathes dark shade, I will 
Noe whitt feare ill. 


For thou, deare Lord, Thou me besett’st. 
Thy rodd and Thy staff be 
To comfort me ; 
Before me Thou a table sett’st 
Even when foes envious eye 
Doth me espy. 


Thou oil’st my head, Thou fill’st my cupp, 
Nay, more, Thou endlesse good, 
Shalt give me food. 
To Thee, I say, ascended up 
Where Thou, the Lord of all, 
Dost hold Thy hall. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 1554-1586 


Sir PHILIP SIDNEY was born on November 29, 1554. 
He wrote as far as Psalm xliii. a version of the Psalter 
in various metres, which was continued by his still 
more gifted sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke. 
The famous Dr. John Donne celebrates their transla- 
tion in a curious poem wherein he laments that hitherto 
the Psalms have been 


So well attired abroad, so ill at home, 

So well in chambers, in Thy Church so ill 
As I can scarce call that reformed until 
This be reformed. 


By a strange anachronism Donne likens these two 
translators of the Psalms of David to Moses and 
Miriam and concludes :— 


So though some have, some may some psalms translate, 
We thy Sidnean Psalms shall celebrate ; 

And till we come th’ extemporal song to sing, 

(Learned the first hour that we see the King, 

Who hath translated those translators) may 

These, their sweet learned labours, all the way 

Be as our tuning, that when hence we part, 

We may fall in with them and sing our part. 


The translation is also highly praised by Ruskin 
in his Fors Clavigera. For long the version existed 
only in manuscript, one copy being written by John 
Davies, and another, apparently of greater authority, 
by Samuel Woodford. The former was printed in 
1823, and the latter is to be found in the Poems of 
Sir Philip Sidney in the Fuller Worthies’ Library, 2 
vols., and in Early English Poets, 3 vols., both edited 
by Dr.-A. B, Grosart. 
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PSALM XXIII 


I 


Tue Lord most hie, 
I knaw will be 
An hird to me, 
I cannot lang haif Stress, nor stand in Neid ; 
He makes my Lair, 
In Fields maist fair, 
Quhair I bot cair, 
Reposing at my Pleasure safely feid. 
He sweetly me convoyis 
To pleesand Springs 
Quhair naething me anoyis 
But Pleasour brings. 
He brings my Mynde, fit to sic Kynd 
That Forss or Fear of Fae cannot me grieve; 
He dois me leid in perfyt Fried, 
And for His Name He will me never leive 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY 


THIS curious version is taken from THE MIND’s MELODIE 
contayning certayne Psalmes of the Kinglie Prophete David, 
applyed to a new pleasant tune being comfortable to everie one 
that is rightlie acquainted therewith. It was published in 
1606, the author being Alexander Montgomery, who seems 
to have offered his renderings to the Church of Scotland 
with a view to their adoption. Apparently the offer was 
not entertained, possibly because of the very peculiar 
metre, which seems hardly in consonance with the gravity 
of the theme ; yet the merits of Montgomery as a poet and 
the disinterestedness of the offer are recognized in the 
reasons given against the reception of King James’s 
Metaphrasé. ‘“‘If it had bene found expedient to alter 
these psalmes [the old Scottish version] Montgomerie and 
som others, principalls of English poesie in their tymes, 
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II 


TuHocuT I wald stray 
Ilk Day by Day 
In deidly Way, 
Zit will I not dispair, I feir none ill: 
For quhy Thy Grace, 
In every Place, 
Dois me imbrace, 
Thy Rod and Shephird’s Croke comfort me still. 
In dispyt of my Foes, 
My Tabill grows, 
Thou balmis my Heid with Joy, 
My Cup owerflows. 
Kindness and Grace, Mercy and Peice, 
Sall follow me for all my wretched Days 
And me convoy to endless Joy, 
In Hevin quhair I sall be with thee always. 


as they gave ther assayes of som psalmes yet extant, 
so they offered to translate the whole book frielie, with- 
out anie pryce for ther paines, ather frae the public state 
or privat mens purses... the Kirk refused the offer 
of these poets as neidles for the privat and publict worship 
of God.” Again “‘ Alexander Montgomerie has a singular 
vaine of poesie, zit he tuik a more modest courss, for he 
translated bot a few for a proofe, and offered his travells 
in that kynde to the Kirk.” Montgomery, born near 
Beith, wrote in youth some coarse pasquinades and love 
songs. His best-known work is The Cherry and the Slae, 
an allegory of virtue and vice, which contains some 
spirited stanzas, perhaps too dependent on “ apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid.”” It was published about 1579, and shows 
great dexterity in rhythm and rhyme. He paid more heed 
to piety in his maturer years, which accounts for his effort 
at a metrical rendering of part of the Psalter. fp 


é 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE God of love my Shepherd is ; 
And He that doth me feed : 

While He is mine and I am His, 
What can I want or need? 


He leads me to the tender grass, 
Where I both feed and rest ; 

Then to the streams that gently pass ; 
In both I have the best. 


Or if I stray, He doth convert, 
And bring my mind in frame: 

And all this not for my desert, 
But for His holy Name. 


Yea, in death’s shady dark abode 
Well may I walk, not fear ; 

For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
To guide, Thy staff to bear. 


Nay, Thou dost make me sit and dine, 
Even in mine enemies’ sight ; 

My head with oil, my cup with wine, 
Runs over day and night. 


Surely Thy sweet and wondrous love 
Shall measure all my days ; 

And as it never shall remove, 
‘So neither shall my praise. 


Se 


GEORGE HERBERT 


GEORGE HERBERT, a younger brother of the celebrated 
Deist philosopher, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was 
born at Montgomery Castle in Wales on April 3, 1593, 
and educated at Westminster School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where, after taking the degrees 
of B.A. 1611 and M.A. 1615, he became in 1619 Orator 
for the University. Under influential patronage and 
royal favour, he seemed to have before him a bright 
future in Court circles, but after the death of James I 
of England heleft the Court, and, taking holy orders, 
became incumbent of Leighton Bromswold, Hunting- 
donshire, in 1627. The place did not agree with his 
health, and he resigned the benefice, and ultimately 
became Rector of Bemerton in 1630, where after less 
than two years he died in the end of February, 1632. 
It was in that same month that he handed to his 
friend and executor, Nicholas Ferrar, the collection 
of poems, The Temple, by which he is best known. 
Many of his poems are quaint in style, alike in metre 
and in matter, but are full of piety and breathe the 
spirit of true devotion. His life was written by Izaak 
Walton, Author of The Compleat Angler. 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord my Shepheard, me His Sheep 
Will from consuming Famine keep, 

He fosters me in fragrant Meads, 

By softly-sliding waters leads ; 

My Soule refresht with pleasant juice ; 
And lest they should His Name traduce 
Then when I wander in the Maze 

Of tempting sinne informes my Waies. 
No terrour can my courage quaile, 
Though shaded in Death’s gloomy Vale : 
By Thy Protection fortifi'd : 

My Staffe, my Stay, my Rod, my Guide, 
My Table Thou hast furnished ; 

Pour’d pretious Odors on my head : 

My Mazer flowes with pleasant Wine, 
While all my Foes with Envie pine, 
Thy Mercie and Beneficence 

Shall ever joine in my Defence : 

Who in Thy House will sacrifice, 

Till aged Time close up mine Eyes. 
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GEORGE SANDYS 


THE version given above does not give one a high 
idea of the writer’s ability either as a poet or as a 
translator: but it seems clear that his version of the 
Psalms had a notable influence on others in inducing 
them to follow in the same line. George Sandys was 
born at Bishopthorpe in 1577, his father being Arch- 
bishop of York, and spent much of his earlier life in 
travels in Europe, Asia, and America. In later life, 
possibly himself influenced by the example of his 
elder brother, Edwin Sandys, who in 1615 issued a 
version entitled Fiftie Select Psalms of David and 
Others, and who had been Prebendary in York Cathe- 
dral before being knighted by James VI and I, George 
Sandys published on his own account A Paraphrase 
upon the Psalmes of David and upon the Hymns dis- 
persed throughout the Old and New Testaments. It was 
published in 1636 or 1637. He died at Bexley Abbey, 
Kent, in 1643. It may be noticed that his version is 
the first to contain the line ‘‘ My table Thou hast 
furnished ”’ ; and perhaps it was from him that Barton 
derived it. It is not likely that the General Assembly 
Committee had the version of Sandys before them ; 
but there is good reason to believe that Barton’s 
version was under their review. 
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PSALM XXIII 


How can I want whose Shepherd is my God ? 

His mighty Scepter deigns to be a Rod ; 

Calm Streams, cool Shades, my large Refreshment be, 
My Soul has Heavn’s own rest Tranquillity. 


How cat I wander? He, when e’re I stray, 
Seeks His lost Sheep, and turns me into th’ way ; 
How can I fear? Death’s dark veil cannot fright, 
His glorious Presence doth dispel the Night. 


My Table Thou shalt spread spight of my Foe, 
Balm shall annoint my Head, my Cup shall flow, 
All my time herve Thy favour rests on me, 

And shall, O my dear God! Eternally. 


RICHARD GOODRIDGE, 1634 


Second Edition, 1684 
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PSALM XXIII 


Happy me! O happy sheep! 

Whom my God vouchsafes to keep. 
Ev’n my God, evn He it is 

That points me to these ways of bliss ; 
On whose pastures cheerful Spring 
All the year doth sit and sing, 

And rejoicing smiles to see 

Their green backs wear His liv’ry: 
Pleasure sings my soul to rest, 
Plenty bears me at her breast 
Whose sweet temper teaches me 
Nor wanton nor at want to be. 

At my feet the blubb’ring mountain 
Weeping melts into a fountain, 
Whose soft silver-sweating streams 
Make high noon forget her beams. 
When my wayward breath is flying 
He calls home my soul from dying, 
Strokes and tames my rabid grief 
And does woo me into life. 


When my simple weakness strays 
(Tangled in forbidden ways) 

He (my Shepherd) is my guide, 
He’s before me, on my side, 


RICHARD CRASHAW 


THIS poem cannot be strictly called a rendering of 
the Psalm. The ideas of the Psalmist merely form 
a framework on which Crashaw has built a lyrical 
rhapsody. It naturally lacks the simplicity which 
characterizes the inspired Pastoral, and while some 
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And behind me, He beguiles 

Craft in all her knotty wiles ; 

He expounds the giddy wonder 

Of my weary steps and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlish rut says nay 

To my joy conducted feet ; 

Whilst they gladly go to meet 
Grace and peace to meet new lays 
Tuned to my great Shepherd’s praise. 
Come now, all ye terrors, rally, 
Muster forth into the valley, 
Where triumphant darkness hovers 
With a subtle wing that covers 
Brooding horror. Come, thou Death, 
Let the damps of thy dull breath 
Overshadow ev’n the shade, 

And make darkness’ self afraid. 
There my feet, ev’n there shall find 
Way for a resolvéd mind. 

Still my Shepherd and my God, 
Thou art with me: still Thy rod 
And Thy staff whose influence 
Gives direction, gives defence. 


of the lines may be admired, in others the figures are 
lacking in taste and are quite alien to the theme. 
Richard Crashaw, the son of a clergyman from 
whom he derived his religious and poetic bent, was 
born in London about 1613, and educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Cambridge, where in 1637 he 
became a Fellow of Peterhouse. He early diverged, 
however, from the path of his father, who was a Puri- 
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At the whisper of Thy word 

Crown’d abundance spreads my board ; 

While I feast, my foes do feed 

Their rank malice, not their need. 

So that with the self-same bread 

They are starved and I am fed. 

How my head in ointment swims! 

How my cup o’er looks her brims ! 
So, ev’n so, still may I move 

By the line of Thy dear love, 

Still may Thy sweet mercy spread 

A shady arm above my head, 

About my path: so shall I find 

The fair centre of my mind, 

Thy temple and those lovely walls 

Bright ever with a beam that falls 

Fresh from the pure glance of Thine eye, 

Lighting to eternity. 

There Pll dwell for ever, there 

Will I find a purer air 

To feed my life with: there Pll sup 

Balm and nectar in my cup, 

And there my ripe soul will I breathe 

Warm into the arms of death. 


tan, and having in 1644 had to give up his fellowship 
because he refused to take the Covenant, he went 
abroad, first to Paris, where he entered the Romish 
Church, and later to Rome. He took orders, and 
only a few months before his death in 1649 became 
sub-canon at Loretto. His chief poetical works were 
A Book of Sacred Epigrams in Latin (1634) and 
Steps to the Temple (1646). 
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PSALM XXIII 


I 


1. My shepherd is the Lord most high, 
I shall be well suppli’d; 

2. In pastures green He makes me ly 
By silent waters side. 


3. He doth restore my soul that straies, 
And then He leads me on, 

To walk in His most righteous waies 
for His names sake alone. 


4. Yea though through deaths dark vale I goe 
Yet will I fear no ill; 
Thy rod and staff refresh me so, 
and Thou art with me still. 


. My table Thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foe, 
With oyl Thou dost anoint my head, 
My cup doth overflow. 


On 


WILLIAM BARTON 


WILLIAM BARTON, who was born in or about 1603, 
studied at Oxford University, where he graduated 
B A. in October, 1633, and seems later to have taken 
the Master’s degree. He became minister of St. John 
Zacharies in London, a church which, like many others, 
was burned in the Great Fire of 1666, and devoting 
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6. Surely Thy goodness and Thy grace 
Shall alwaies follow me; 
And my perpetuall dwelling-place 
Thy holy house shall be. 


II 


1. THE Lord’s my shepherd to provide, 
I shall be sure to be suppli’d, 
And by this means 
2. In pastures green, I couch between 
the silent streams. 


3. He doth restore my soul that straies, 
He leads me in those righteous waies 
Which I should take: 
And therein He still guideth me 
for His names sake. 


himself to the study of sacred verse, he published 
several collections of hymns, and gave particular 
attention to rendering the Psalms into metre, his first 
attempt in this direction being issued in 1644. In 
the Introduction to the present work will be found 
some account of the endeavours that he made to have 
his version adopted by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. He spent assiduous and meticulous care 
on his work, and the various editions published during 
his lifetime show how frequently he added new ver- 
sions of particular psalms, and improved the versions 
he had already made. On the instigation of his 
friend, Richard Baxter, of Kidderminster, he wrote 
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ay 


4. Yea, though I walk through deaths dark vale 
Yet will I fear no ill at all, 
For there Thou art 
With me, O God, Thy staff, Thy rod 
Hold up my heart. 


5. Thou spread’st my table in despite 
Of envious foes, and in their sight 
Anoint’st my head 
And fillest up my bounteous cup 
Until it shed. 


6. Thy goodness and Thy mercy sure 
Shall follow me whilst life endure ; 
And I therefore 
Will have abode i’th house of God 
For evermore. 


no fewer than four versions of the Te Dewm in metre. 
In 1656 Barton became minister of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, and was also Rector of Cadeby, from which 
living he was ejected in 1662 in consequence of the 
Act of Uniformity. He died on May 14, 1678, and 
after his death a complete edition of his works, under 
the direction of his son, Rev. Edward Barton, minister 
of Welford in Northamptonshire, was issued in 1688, 
entitled Six Centuries of Select Hymns and Sbhiritual 
Songs, collected out of the Bible, etc. 

Macmeeken’s collection gives three versions of 
Psalm xxiii. taken from the posthumous edition of 
1682. Those printed here are from an earlier issue 
in 1654. 
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PSALM XXIII 


I 


THE mighty God who all things do’s sustain, 
That God who nothing made in vain, 
Who nothing that He made did ere disdain, 
The mighty God my Shepherd is, 
He is my Shepherd, I His sheep, 
Both He is mine, and I am His, 

About His flock He alwaies watch do’s keep ; 
When God provides Poor Man can nothing need 
And He who hears young Ravens cry, His Sheep will 

feed. 


II 


And as His Flock the Faithful Shepherd leads 
To purling Brooks and flowery Meads, 
And by soft Streams in pleasant Pastures feeds ; 
So do’s the mighty God with me, 
Conducts me to the bubling Springs, 
Himself is pleas’d my Guide to be, 
And when I stray again me homeward brings ; 
Making His love in thousand favours known, 
Not for my goodness sake, but only for His own. 


SAMUEL WOODFORD 


STRICTLY speaking this is a paraphrase rather than a 
version of the psalm, the ideas of the original being 
developed more than is legitimate in a metrical trans- 
lation. It dates from 1667. The author was born 
in London in 1636 and died in 1700. He was Rector 


Sill 


III 


Secur’d by Him I will no danger fear, 
Not death itself if it were near, 
And should in its most horrid shape appear ; 
Death’s gloomy Shadow by His Sun 
Shall chearful grow, as morning light 
And at the Day His eye ha’s sprung 
The Grave itself shall with new beams look bright, 
Thy Staff shall bear me up; my Way, O God, 
Not by my Scepter shall be guarded, but thy Rod. 


IV 


*Tis Thou, who all times dost my Table spread, 
Both fill’st my Cup, and crown’st my head, 
And by the same hand I am sav’d and fed: 
My enemies see it and repine, 
And when they look that I should fall, 
Behold me with more glory shine, 
And the almighty Hosts are at my call: 
Lord, since Thy mercies thus to me extend, 
My life Thou best know’st when, let my Praise never 
end. 


of Hartley Maudit in Hampshire and Prebendary of 
Winchester Cathedral. He obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity for his learning, and was the author 
of a translation of the early Greek Hymn ®d¢ thagov 
aylac ddéno beginning “ Jesus Christ, blest Light of 
Light.”” Keble’s version of the same, “ Hail! Glad- 
dening Light,” is now the most commonly used 
rendering. 


Oo 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord my Shepheard is and Guide, 
I shall no want abide. 
He makes me lye in peaceful meads 
And by still waters leads. 


. My soul to dangers given ore 


He doth again restore 
And guides me in the righteous path 
His name elected hath. 


. Yea through a vale of darkness lay’d 


Or death’s more ghastly shade, 
I feare no ill: Thy rod and staffe 
Direct and keep me safe. 


. Thou dost for me a plenteous fare 


Before my foes prepare: 
Thou dost with oyle annoint my head, 
My flowing cup doth shed. 


. Thy mercy sure shall me attend 


Untill my life doth end. 
And in the House of God will I 
Remain eternally. 
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HENRY KING 


THE son of John King, Bishop of London, Henry 
King himself in February, 1641-2, became Bishop of 
Chichester, from which see he was soon ejected for a 
time, but was restored to it in 1666 and continued 
there till his death on September 30, 1669. He was 
born at Worminghall, Buckinghamshire, on January 
16, 1591-2, and after graduating at Oxford at the 
early age of twenty, became rector of Chigwell, Essex, 
and one of the Prebendaries of St. Paul’s, and later 
Archdeacon of Colchester. In 1638 he became Dean 
of Rochester. Somewhat scornful of other versifiers 
of the Psalms, he himself in 1651 published The Psalms 
of David from the New Translation of the Bible turned 
into Meter. To be sung after the Old Tunes used in 
the Churches. The particular metre used for the 
Twenty-third Psalm is byno means happy. The ver- 
sion appears to march lamely owing to the lack of 
balance between the two lines of eight syllables in 
succession. followed by two of six syllables. The 
common metre of eight and six syllables alternating 
is much more rhythmical and melodious; but in 
point of fidelity the version is better than most. 
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PSALM XXIII 


Tue Lord Himself, the Mighty Lord, 
Vouchsafes to be my guide ; 

The Shepherd by whose constant care 
My wants are all supplied. 


In tender grass He makes me feed, 
And gently there repose ; 

Then leads me to green shades, and where 
Refreshing water flows. 


He does my wandering soul reclaim, 
And, to His endless praise, 

Instruct with humble zeal to walk 
In His most righteous ways. 


I pass the gloomy vale of death, 
From fear and danger free ; 

For there His aiding rod and staff 
Defend and comfort me. 


In presence of my spiteful foes 
He does my table spread ; 

He crowns my cup with cheerful wine, 
With oil anoints my head. 


Since God does thus His wondrous love 
Through all my life extend, 

That life to Him I will devote, 
And in His temple spend. 
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TATE AND BRADY 


THIS version is included because it forms part of the collec- 
tion of metrical Psalms long in use in the Church of England, 
and frequently bound up with the Book of Common Prayer. 
The version was for years styled, as indeed its title-page 
bears, the New Version because in its complete form it 
was designed to take the place of the Old Version produced 
by Sternhold and Hopkins. It was dedicated to William 
III, and by his authority “allowed ”’ for use December 
3, 1696. A second edition, 1698, which shows considerable 
alterations, was recommended by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and by the Bishop of London, who wrote thereof : 
“T find it a work done with so much judgment and ingenuity 
that I am persuaded it may take off that unhappy objec- 
tion which hath hitherto lain against the Singing Psalms, 
and dispose that part of Divine service to much more 
devotion. And I do heartily recommend the use of this 
version to all my brethren within my diocese.’”’ In spite 
of such high auspices, the version met at first with much 
opposition, but gradually made its way into many churches 
in England, where the version by Francis Rous had never 
much acceptance. Opinions differ as to the relative parts 
of the two authors Tate and Brady, nor does there seem 
to be any means of deciding the question. 

Nahum Tate, the son of an Irish clergyman, was born 
at Dublin in 1652, and early went to England, where he 
wrote numerous poems and dramatic pieces which are now 
forgotten, but which in their day must have been approved, 
for in 1690 he became Poet Laureate. Unfortunately he 
fell a victim to intemperance, and on August I2, 1715, 
died in a debtors’ sanctuary at Southwark. To the edition 
of the Psalter issued in 1703 he appended some hymns, one 
of which, somewhat altered in the first verse, is Paraphrase 
xxxvii, “‘ While humble shepherds watched their flocks,” 

Nicholas Brady was also an Irishman, having been born 
at Bandon, near Cork, in 1659. He was a clergyman, and 
for his services to the Protestant cause received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Going to England he became 
Chaplain to William III, and minister of St. Catherine 
Cree, afterwards of Stratford-on-Avon, and later still of 
Richmond. He died in 1726. 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord’s my Shepherd, I the Sheep, 
Whose Soul His Cares in safety keep ; 
Through flowery Meads 
He gently leads 
Me on where I securely sleep 
Or by His guidance go 
Where silent waters flow. 


His Loves, his constant Loves refin’d 
The Errors of my wand’ring Mind: 
For His Name’s sake 
He brought me back 
When I from Virtue’s paths declin’d, 
And to His righteous Ways 
Confined my fleeting Days. 


I now no Fear or Danger know 
Tho’ thro’ Death’s gloomy Shades I go; 
Since Thou with me 
My God wilt be. 
From Thee alone my Comforts flow 
Which to me ever, Lord, 
Thy Rod, Thy Staff afford. 


Thou wilt for me before my Foes 
A table nobly stor’d dispose, 
Oil largely shed 
Around my Head. 
And, till the purple Juice o’erflows 
Thy endless Bounty will 
My Bowl divinely fill. 


i 


Goodness and Mercy both shall be 
A Portion all my Life for me: 
And then my Rest 
Supremely blest 
Within Thy sacred House shall be 
Where to my God and King 
I'll endless Praises sing. 


LUKE MILBOURNE, 1698 


THis is the second of the two versions furnished by 
Milbourne, and is marked ‘“‘ Another metre on Mr. 
Sandys’ roth;” which probably refers to the version of 
the Psalter and other paraphrases by George Sandys, 
whose rendering of Psalm xxui. is included in the 
present volume. Milbourne’s first version, which is 
in six Long Metre stanzas, begins with an introductory 
verse :— 
Amidst a thousand Wants and Woes 
My Soul on God for Help relies ; 
My Griefs His pitying Wisdom knows, 
My Wants His pitying Love supplies. 
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PSAIM XXIII 


THE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shepherd’s care: 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye: 
My noontide walks He shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wandering steps He leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 


Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 

For Thou, O Lord, art with me still: 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 


Though in a bare and rugged way 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile, 

The barren wilderness shall smile 

With sudden green and herbage crowned, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 
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JosEPH ADDISON 


THE lines here given appeared in The Spectator of July 
26, 1712. They are included in the present collection 
largely on account of the reputation of the author; but 
they are not, in the strict sense, a metrical rendering of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. Apparently Addison began with 
this intention, and he calls the piece a translation. The 
first three stanzas more or less approximate to the original 
of the first four verses of the Psalm, but in the fourth 
stanza he departs from the theme, and gives merely a 
pastoral description of contentment and trust amid adver- 
sities, leaving the remaining three verses of the Hebrew 
poet wholly untranslated. Addison’s rendering was the 
first of several similar poems appearing as a series in the 
same periodical, most of which were founded on Psalms 
but with even less exactness of translation. They were 
not all from his own hand. Three of them are among the 
five hymns appended to the Paraphrases in our Scottish 
Bibles: “‘ When all Thy mercies, O my God,” “ The 
spacious firmament on high ’”’ and “‘ When rising from the 
bed of death.’’ The second of these, based on Psalm viii., 
is perhaps the stateliest hymn in our language. 

There is no need here to recount the incidents in Joseph 
Addison’s public life and literary career, which may be 
found in his Memoir or in any Encyclopedia. Born on 
May I, 1672, he was the son of a clergyman, Lancelot 
Addison, afterwards Dean of Lichfield, and himself author 
of some religious poetry. He contributed much to the 
Tatler and was the founder of the Spectator, approving 
himself one of the best masters of English style, if not 
actually the best, in his age, more graceful than Johnson, 
more reliable than Steele. Best of all, he was unspoiled 
by success or growing wealth, so that there has been 
passed on him this eulogy: “ A good man, a man who 
trusted in God, and so was full of gratitude to God.” 
Not long before his premature death on June 17, 1719, 
he married Charlotte, Countess of Warwick. 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord my Shepherd is, 
I shall be well supplied ; 
Since He is mine and I am His, 
What can I want beside ? 


He leads me to the place 
Where heavenly pasture grows, 
Where living waters gently pass, 
And full salvation flows. 


If e’er I go astray, 
He doth my soul reclaim, 

And guide me in His own right way, 
For His most holy Name. 


While He affords His aid, 
I cannot yield to fear ; 

Though I should walk through death’s dark shade, 
My Shepherd’s with me there. 


In spite of all my foes 
Thou dost my table spread ; 
My cup with blessings overflows, 
And joy anoints my head. 


The bounties of Thy love 
Shall crown my following days ; 
Nor from Thy house will I remove, 
Nor cease-to speak Thy praise, 
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IsAAC WATTS 


Isaac WaTTS was one of the most prolific writers of 
sacred verse throughout his whole life, but many of 
his finest hymns date from his youth. Such as these, 
“ Behold the glories of the Lamb,’ and “ There is a 
land of pure delight,’ for example, were written when 
he was about twenty years of age. The son of a 
staunch Nonconformist who had twice suffered trouble 
even unto bonds for his religious opinions, Isaac, who 
was born at Southampton on July 17, 1674, was loyal 
to his father’s principles, and refused the offer of a 
kindly physician to educate him for the Church of 
England. In 1702 he became pastor of an Independent 
Chapel in Mark Lane, London, but after ten years of 
ministry his health broke down, and though he lived 
till November 25, 1748, he had great suffering, which 
was alleviated by the kindness of friends, who took him 
to their own house in the country, and tended him most 
generously. He was the author of at least two other 
versions of the Twenty-third Psalm in metre, both of 
which are true to the thought of the Psalmist, but on 
the whole the version here printed is the best. The 
others are here omitted, but may be found in 
Macmeeken’s collection. Wemay, however, quote the 
beautiful ending of Watts’s common metre version. 


There would I find a settled rest, 
While others go and come ; 

No more a stranger or a guest, 
But like a child at home. 
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PSALM XXIII 


Jesus the Good Shepherd is, 
Jesus died the sheep to save ; 
He is mine and I am His— 
All I want in Him I have— 
Life and health and rest and food, 
All the plenitude of God. 


Jesus loves and guards His own, 
Me in verdant pastures feeds, 
Makes me quietly lie down, 
By the streams of comfort leads ; 
Following Him where’er He goes, 
Silent joy my heart o’erflows. 


He in sickness makes me whole, 
Guides into the paths of peace; 
He revives my fainting soul, 
Stablishes in righteousness, 
Who for me vouchsafed to die, 
Loves me still I know not why. 


CHARLES WESLEY 


CHARLES WESLEY, who was born at Epworth on 
December 18, 1707, and died in London on March 29, 
1788, is too well known for any detailed account of 
his life to be required in this work. Probably the 
cause of Methodism in its early history owed as much 
to his hymns as to the sermons of his elder brother 
John. In Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology it is said, 
‘““ Hymns which are really good in every respect flowed 
from his pen in quick succession, and death alone 
stopped the course of the perennial stream.” In all 
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Unappalled by guilty fear, 
Through the mortal vale I go; 
My eternal Life is near ; 
Thee my Life in death I know, 
Bless Thy chastening, cheering rod, 
Die into the arms of God. 


Till that welcome home I see, 

Thou before my foes dost feed, 
Bidd’st me rest and feast with Thee, 
Pour’st Thy oil upon my head ; 
Giv’st me all I ask and more, 
Mak’st my cup of joy run o’er. 


Love Divine shall still embrace ; 
Love shall keep me to the end; 
Surely all my happy days 
I shall in Thy temple spend, 
Till I to Thy house remove, 
My eternal Home above. 


they are stated to have numbered 6,500. We have only 
to mention ‘‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise,” ‘‘O for a heart 
to praise my God,” “‘ Love Divine, all loves excelling,” 
and especially, ‘“‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” and 
‘« Jesus, Lover of my soul,” to be reminded of the debt 
which the whole Christian Church owes to the famous 
Methodist, who declared, ‘‘ I have lived, and I die, in 
the communion of the Church of England, and I will 
be buried in the churchyard of my parish church.” 
The lines given above are not a strict translation of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, but are an adaptation of it 
to the teaching of the New Testament. But, apart 
from that consideration, they are wonderfully faithful 
to the exact thought of the Psalmist. 
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PSALM XXIII 


Tue Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know ; 
I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest ; 
He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow, 
Restores me when wandering, reclaims when 
oppressed. 


Through the valley and shadow of death though I 
stray, 
Since Thou art my Guardian, no evil I fear ; 
Thy rod shall defend me, Thy staff be my stay ; 
No harm can befall with my Comforter near. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, whose father was a clergyman 
of the Moravians, once a more numerous and influential 
body in Scotland than nowadays, was born at Irvine 
on November 4, 1771, but he left Scotland at a very 
early age. His fortunes were somewhat chequered 
till at the age of twenty-three he took over a newspaper 
at Sheffield, which under the title of the Sheffield Iris 
he both edited and published. It must have been of 
a somewhat revolutionary character, for twice he was 
heavily fined and imprisoned, but as time passed his 
views moderated, and it was from a Conservative 
premier that he received a pension of £150, which he 
enjoyed till his death on April 30, 1854. Of a deeply 
religious nature, broad sympathies and simple faith, 
he adorned in many ways the doctrine which he 
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In the midst of affliction my table is spread, 

With blessings unmeasured my cup runneth o’er; 
With perfume and oil Thou anointest my head ; 

O what shall I ask of Thy providence more ? 


Let goodness and mercy, my bountiful God, 
Still follow my steps till I meet Thee above ; 
I seek—by the way that my forefathers trod 
Through the land of their sojourn—Thy kingdom of 
love. 


professed. Besides numerous other works both in 
prose and in verse, he is said to have written about 
four hundred hymns. Among them were numerous 
psalm versions. The quantity of his output was 
perhaps too great for the quality of all to be great, but 
some of his hymns will live in the favour and for the 
welfare of the Christian Church, such as the fine 
ordination hymn, “‘ Pour out Thy Spirit from on high,” 
the beautiful approach to the Communion Table, 
“ According to Thy gracious word,’ and two others, 
one of which is concerned with the state of the blessed 
dead, ‘‘ For ever with the Lord,” and the other which 
comforts those who are left behind, ‘‘ Friend after 
friend departs.” 

It cannot be said that Montgomery’s version of the 
Twenty-third Psalm is one of his most successful 
efforts. The rhythm he has used does not seem at 
all suited to the character of the theme, and the 
rendering does not maintain a sufficiently high level, 
besides deviating too much from the original which 
it professes to translate. 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord’s my Shepherd, by whose aid 
My wants are all supplied : 

Of what should I be then afraid, 
Since He’s my constant guide ? 


He leads me forth to pastures fair, 
Where sweetly I repose ; 

And living streams pass gently there, 
Wherein salvation flows. 


My soul He doth restore again, 
When from His folds I stray ; 

And in His paths, by grace made plain, 
He gently leads my way. 


Yea, though I walk through death’s dark vale, 
No danger will I fear: 

Thy presence, rod and staff ne’er fail 
My drooping heart to cheer. 


My table Thou dost also spread 
In presence of my foes ; 

Thine oil of joy anoints my head, 
My gen’rous cup o’erflows. 


Goodness and mercy sure shall still 
My future days attend ; 

And I within Thy house shall dwell, 
Where pleasures never end. 
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JAMES MAXWELL, “S.D.P.” 


THIS version, which is dated 1773, was composed by 
a man in humble life. He was born in the parish of 
Mearns, Renfrewshire, on May 9, 1720, and at various 
times in his life was packman, weaver, clerk, teacher, 
and stonemason. Hehad no small natural talent, but 
lacked sufficient education to give it direction and 
practical value. Some of the verses he wrote are 
trivial and worthless; but others, and in particular 
a few of the metrical versions of the Psalms, attain 
a higher standard. The rendering of Psalm xxiii. 
suffers from the fact that he has included portions of 
the ordinary version verbatim in his own composition. 
Otherwise it has no small merit. The mysterious 
letters S.D.P. represent ‘‘ Student of Divine Poetry,” 
a degree which with characteristic vanity he bestowed 
on himself. In 1787 Maxwell was admitted to a charity 
in the gift of the Magistrates of Paisley, and he died 
in 1800. 
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PSALM XXIII 


THE Lord is my Shepherd, He makes me repose 
Where the pastures of beauty are growing, 

And guideth my steps, from the world and its woes, 
Where the waters of quiet are flowing. 


He strengthens my spirit, He leadeth my path 
Where the arms of His love shall enfold me; 

And e’en when I walk through the valley of death, 
His rod will be there to uphold me. 


By the hand of Almighty my table is spread 
In the presence of those that abhor me ; 

And the oil of rejoicing is poured on my head, 
And my cup runneth over before me. 


O goodness and mercy will leave me no more— 
Will leave my dark pilgrimage never ; 

And I shall abide, when my journey is o’er, 
In the house of my Maker for ever. 
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WILLIAM Knox 


WHILE Knox’s version has not a claim to distinction 
in the collection of renderings now published, and while, 
as in the case of James Montgomery, he has not been 
happy in his selection of metre for the theme, the 
present writer can scarce avoid including it in the 
volume, since his own parish of Lilliesleaf gave birth 
to the author. 

William Knox was born at Firth, Roxburghshire, on 
August 17, 1789, and after a somewhat unsuccessful 
career as a farmer near Langholm, went to Edinburgh 
and engaged in journalism and other literary pursuits 
till his death on November 12, 1825. Round the 
marble tablet erected in 1896 to his memory in Lillies- 
leaf Parish Church, is engraved the opening verse of 
his best-known poem, ‘‘O why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud ?”’ which has been admired by many 
far from the place where he penned it. Its motif 
appears to be the words carved on his mother’s tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of his native parish :— 

O painted piece of living clay, 

Man, be not proud of thy short day— 
lines which themselves are a quotation from a much 
longer inscription on a stone in the burying ground of 
Glasgow Cathedral. It is said that Abraham Lincoln 
was a great admirer of Knox’s poem, and, on the very 
day when he was assassinated, quoted it from a copy 
found in his desk after his death. Knox was particu- 
larly successful in paraphrasing Old Testament passages, 
and Southey recommended, though too late, some of 
them to Bishop Heber when that great missionary 
was planning a collection of paraphrases of Scripture, 
a project which he did not live to carry out. 
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PSAIM XXIII 


My Shepherd is the Lord; I know 
No care or craving need ; 

He lays me where the green herbs grow 
Along the quiet mead. 


He leads me where the waters glide, 
The waters soft and still; 

And homeward He will gently guide 
My wandering heart and will. 


He brings me to the righteous path 
Even for His Name’s dear sake; 
What if in vale and shade of death 

My dreary way I take? 


I fear no ill, for Thou, O God, 
With me for ever art; 

Thy Shepherd’s staff, Thy guiding rod, 
‘Tis they console my heart. 


For me Thy board is richly spread 
In sight of all my foes ; 

Fresh oil of Thine embalms my head, 
My cup of grace o’erflows. 


Oh, nought but love and mercy wait 
Through all my life on me; 

And I within my Father’s gate 
For long bright years shall be. 
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JoHN KEBLE 


THE poetical fame of John Keble rests chiefly on that 
classic of devotional literature The Christian Year, 
which has often been imitated but never excelled or 
even approached: but in addition to that work he 
wrote numerous hymns, and we have but to mention 
that he was the author of the beautiful evening hymn 
“Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear,’ to remind 
ourselves of the debt which the whole Church owes 
to him. Like many others skilled in hymnody, he 
assayed a metrical rendering of the Psalms, and 
published it in 1839. Instead of putting his own name 
as author, he styled himself, ‘“ A Member of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” Two versions of the Twenty-third 
Psalm are given therein, only one of which is included in 
the present volume. The other begins, “‘ My Shepherd 
is the living God.” Keble was very conscious that 
a metrical rendering of the Psalter which would be 
satisfactory was beyond the powers either of himself 
or of any other. He indeed deemed it impossible, 
yet there is scarce a line in it which is unworthy of the 
pen which wrote The Christian Year and Lyra Inno- 
centium. The facts of Keble’s life may be learned 
from well-known sources. The son of a clergyman, he 
was born in Gloucestershire in 1792, educated at Oxford 
and ordained in 1815. In 1831 he was chosen Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, and in 1835 became vicar of 
Hursley, a living which he had previously refused on the 
ground that he could not leave his father. He died 
on March 29, 1866. One of the greatest griefs of his 
life was severance from John Henry Newman when 
the latter joined the Church of Rome, for the two 
had been kindred spirits and familiar friends. 
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THE Lord of all my Shepherd is; 
What can I want, while I am His? 
In greenest fields my soul He feeds, 
My steps by stillest waters leads. 


He guides me in His holy way, 

He brings me back whene’er I stray ; 
The vale of death without a fear 

I walk, for He is kind and near. 


Yes, Thou art with me night and day, 
Thy rod my guide, Thy staff my stay; 
By Thee my table still is spread, 

Thy oil of gladness crowns my head. 


Where’er I rest, where’er I go, 

I meet Thy mercies here below ; 
When to Thy presence shall I soar, 
To see and praise Thee evermore ? 
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HENRY FRANCIS LYTE 


HENRY Francis Lyte, son of an officer in the Army, 
was born at Ednam, Roxburghshire, on June 1, 1793, 
but educated in Ireland, gaining thrice the prize for 
an English poem, and graduating as Master of Arts of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1814. The following year 
he was ordained, and after fulfilling a curacy at Wexford, 
went in 1817 to Marazion, Cornwall. He there was 
so deeply impressed by the death of another clergy- 
man that his own life and preaching became much more 
spiritual. After a brief ministry at Lymington, Lyte 
became perpetual curate of Lower Brixham, Devon, 
where he remained till 1847. His death took place 
at Nice in November ofthat year. It was only about 
twelve weeks earlier that he preached his last sermon, 
and the same evening handed to a friend a hymn he 
had that day composed in great weakness. It was the 
well-known ‘‘ Abide with Me,’ one of the finest in 
our language. To him also we owe, “ Pleasant are 
Thy courts above,” ‘“‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” 
“ Praise, my soul, the King of heaven,’ and many 
another. Not a few of his best-known hymns are 
adaptations, rather than exact renderings of Psalms, 
and most of them have been culled from his work 
The Spirit. of the Psalms, published in 1834. He was 
most at home with those of a plaintive character. The 
rendering of the Twenty-third Psalm here printed 
is by no means on his highest level. It does not 
flow with his accustomed sweetness, and is more stilted 
than others from the same gifted pen. The second 
rendering by the same author is more free in its treat- 
ment, but is not a sufficiently close reproduction of 
the Psalmist’s ideas to be an accurate translation, 
while some of its lines are distinctly faulty. 
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My Shepherd is the Lord; no care 
Or craving want I know ; 

In pastures green He feeds me where 
The soothing waters flow. 


He calls my wandering spirit back 
From paths of sin and shame, 

And leads me in the righteous track, 
So holy is His name. 


I fear no evil though my way 
Through death’s dark valley lie ; 

Thy rod and staff are all my stay, 
Thy guiding hand is nigh. 


The table for my feast is spread 
In sight of all my foes; 

Thy cheerful oil anoints my head, 
My cup of joy o’erflows. 


Still with Thy love and goodness blest, 
Till life’s last days are o’er, 

Within Thy dwelling I will rest, 
O Lord, for evermore. 
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BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY 


THE son of a Church of England clergyman, who him- 
self compiled a Psalm-book that passed through a 
dozen editions, Benjamin Hall Kennedy, the author 
of the version here given,was born at Summer Hill, near 
Birmingham, on November 6, 1804, and had a very 
distinguished career at Cambridge, where in 1867 he 
became Regius Professor of Greek. In the same year 
he was appointed Canon of Ely. He was the author 
of The Psalter in English Verse, to which, when it was 
published in 1860, he did not give his name, preferring 
to style himself ‘‘A Member of the University of 
Cambridge,” probably in imitation of Keble, who on 
the title-page of his version had put, ‘“‘ By a Member of 
the University of Oxford.” In 1863 he published 
Hymnologia Christiana, a collection of Psalm-Versions 
and of Hymns, some of which were original and others 
selected from various authors. They were arranged 
in the order of the Christian Seasons. He died at 
Torquay on April 6, 1889. Though the version of 
the Psalm here given from Dr. Kennedy’s pen does not 
rise to any great height of poetry, there are few, if 
any, of the versions which keep more closely to the 
sense of the inspired words. 
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THE King of Love my Shepherd is 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 

I nothing lack if I am His 
And He is mine for ever. 


Where streams of living waters flow 
My ransomed soul He leadeth, 

And where the verdant pastures grow 
With food celestial feedeth. 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed ; 
But yet in love He sought me, 

And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And home rejoicing brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me— 

Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy cross before to guide me. 


Thou spread’st a table in my sight ; 
Thy unction grace bestoweth. 

And O! what transport of delight 
From Thy pure chalice floweth ! 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never ; 

Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise 
Within Thy house for ever. 
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Str H. W. BAKER, Bart. 


THis is in recent times the best-known alternative 
version of the Psalm; and without exception it is the 
most melodious. The fact that here and _ there, 
notably in the line, “Thy cross before to guide 
me,’ it makes a slight departure from strict translation 
of the original, and invests the psalm with a New 
Testament application, can scarce be reckoned a fault 
in this case. The only defect noticeable is the absence 
of all reference to the enemies in whose presence the 
feast was spread for the Psalmist. Wedded to a 
beautiful tune which exactly fits its jubilant spirit, this 
version stands out pre-eminent among all the many 
renderings for its tender grace and exquisite rhythm. 

The author, Rev. Sir Henry Williams Baker, Bart., 
was born in London on May 27, 1821, and after being 
educated at Cambridge was ordained in 1844. In 
1851, in which year he succeeded to the baronetcy, he 
entered on his first and only charge as Vicar of Monk- 
land, Herefordshire. He was the Editor of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern from its earliest form in 1859-61, 
and of the Supplement thereto, 1868, in which was 
first published the rendering of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Among other hymns which the Christian 
Church owes to Baker are, “‘ There is a blessed home,’ 
“Lord Jesus, God and Man,” ‘“‘O what if we are 
Christ’s,’ the Communion Litany “God of God and 
Light of Light,” and that prayer for peace which was 
so often sung during the recent war, ‘‘ O God of love, 
O King of peace.’ Baker died on February 12, 1877. 
It is both interesting and touching to know that the 
last words he was heard to utter on his deathbed were 
those which form the third verse of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, in his own rendering, ‘‘ Perverse and foolish 
oft I strayed’’—a fitting close for a life of humble 
piety and sincere devotion, 
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My Shepherd is the Lord, and I 
Shall never want or fear ; 

To streams of comfort He me leads, 
By quiet waters clear. 


He makes me lie in pastures green, 
My soul He doth restore ; 

For His Name’s sake, in righteous paths 
He leads me evermore. 


Yea, though I travel through the vale 
That Death’s dark shadows fill, 

No evil will I ever fear, 
For Thou art with me still. 


Thy rod and staff my comfort are ; 
Within my sight for me 

A table Thou preparest, Lord, 
Before mine enemy. 


My head with oil Thou dost anoint, 
My cup still runneth o’er. 

Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall follow evermore. 


With me these surely shall abide 
Throughout my life’s brief way ; 

And in the house of God the Lord 
Will I for ever stay. 


fi 


MARQUIS OF LORNE 


TuE author of this version was John Douglas Suther- 
land Campbell, who at the time of its publication in 
1877, in a volume containing a metrical version of the 
entire Psalter with numerous alternative poems, was 
Marquis of Lorne. Born at Stafford House, London, 
on August 6, 1845, he was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and for a time acted as Private Secretary 
to his father, the 8th Duke of Argyll, at the India 
Office, and from 1868 to 1878 was M.P. for Argyllshire. 
In the latter year he became Governor-General of 
Canada, and afterwards represented South Manchester 
in Parliament. On March 21, 1871, he married H.R.H. 
Princess Louisa Caroline Alberta, fourth daughter of 
Queen Victoria. Having succeeded to the Dukedom 
in 1900, he died in 1914. The volume mentioned 
contains two versions of the Twenty-third Psalm, 
neither of great poetic merit. It is thought sufficient 
to print only one of them. The other is in 8.7.8.7 
metre and begins, ‘‘God Almighty is my Shepherd.” 
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JEHOVAH, He my Shepherd is, 
I shall have neither want nor ill; 
In pastures green He lays me down, 
And leads me by the waters still. 


This soul of mine He lifteth up, 
And me He gently leadeth on 
Along the paths of righteousness, 
And all for His Name’s sake alone. 


Yea, and when walking in the vale 
Of death’s dark shade I fear no ill; 


HoraAtTius BONAR 


Some of the finest hymns which have enriched the 
music of the Christian Church were written by Bonar. 
‘“‘T heard the voice of Jesus say,” “‘I lay my sins on 
Jesus,” “A few more years shall roll,” “‘ Here, O my 
Lord, I see Thee face to face,’ are but a few of those 
which we owe to his pen. He wrote so many, however, 
that it cannot be expected that all should attain the 
same high level, and it must be admitted that his 
version of the Twenty-third Psalm is not one of his 
most successful efforts. Studiously faithful to the 
thoughts of the original, it lacks the smoothness of 
rhythm and grace of expression that are usually 
characteristic of Bonar. 

Though by his own desire no memoir of the author 
was published, the outstanding facts of his life are well 
known, and may be gleaned from Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology and from various magazine articles. 
Horatius Bonar was one of three well-known brothers 
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For Thou art ever with me, Lord, 
Thy rod and staff, they comfort still. 


A table Thou hast richly spread 
For me mine enemies before ; 
With oil Thou dost anoint my head, 
My cup with blessing runneth o’er. 


Goodness and mercy all the days 
Of my life here shall follow me ; 
And then for length of endless days 
My home Jehovah’s house shall be. 


who all attained to a good old age in the service of 
the Church, each of them becoming Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 
They were all distinguished for sincere piety and 
evangelical fervour. Horatius was born in Edinburgh 
on December 19, 1808, the son of a Solicitor of Excise, 
whose ancestors had been ministers of the Church. 
After being educated at the Edinburgh High School 
and at the University of the same city, he was appointed 
assistant in South Leith parish; and it was at this 
‘early period that some of his best-known hymns were 
composed, though no volume issued from the press 
till 1843. In 1837 he was ordained Minister of North 
Park, Kelso, and at the Disruption of 1843 became 
minister of Kelso Free Church, whence in 1866 he was 
translated to a new Church in Grange Road, Edinburgh. 
Here he remained till his death on July 31, 1889. Most 
of his hymns appeared in Songs for the Wilderness 
(two series), Hymns of Faith and Hope (three series), 
Hymns of the Nativity, The Song of the New Creation, 
and Communion Hymns: but he wrote also some 
longer poems. 
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Gop my Shepherd and my Guide 
Will for all my wants provide ; 

He in pastures green will feed me 
And beside still waters lead me. 

He my ransom’d soul will bless, 
Turning it to righteousness, 

And the path I ought to take 
Teach me for His own Name’s sake. 


Yea, when earth itself at last 

From my sight is fading fast, 
When with shadows dark o’erspread 
Death’s lone valley I shall tread, 
Yet no evil will I fear, 

For thou, Lord, wilt still be near, 
With Thy rod and staff wilt be 
Present then to comfort me. 


Thou, while foemen closed me round, 
Mad’st my table to abound, 

Oil upon my head did’st pour, 

And did’st make my cup run o’er: 
Me Thy goodness ever new 

And fresh mercies still pursue ; 
Therefore will I all my days 

Seek Thy house and sing Thy praise. 


“S 


ANONYMOUS 


THouGH marked anonymous, this version, which is 
signed ‘‘ Presbyter Cicestrensis,’”’ is believed to be by 
the Rev. Henry Latham. It is contained in his 
Anthologia Davidica, or Metrical Translation of the 
whole Book of Psalms, published in 1846. 
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THE God of love my Shepherd is, 
My gracious, constant Guide ; 

I shall not want, for I am His, 
In all supplied. 


In His green pastures do I feed, 
And there lie down at will; 
He leads me in my thirsty need 

By waters still. 


His tenderness restores my soul, 
When sick and faint I roam, 

Shows the right path, and makes me whole, 
Bearing me home. 


Yea, the dark valley when I tread, 
No evil will I fear ; 

Thy rod and staff dispel my dread ; 
I feel Thee near. 


Thy grace astounds my demon foes, 
True oil of joy is mine ; 

My cup of mercy overflows 
With care Divine. 


Goodness and mercy all my days 
My daily song shall be, 

Till heavenly anthems fill with praise 
Eternity. 
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GEORGE RAWSON 


TuHIs rendering is one of three made by the same 
author, who in a later edition altered verse 5 as follows : 


God is my host, His welcome glows, 
The festal oil is mine ; 

My board is spread, my cup o’erflows 
By care Divine. 


In Prebendary Thring’s Collection the editor has 
himself substituted a different rendering. 

George Rawson, a solicitor of Leeds, was born there 
on June 5,1807. Hetook a great interest in Hymno- 
logy, and besides doing much to form the collection 
known as the Leeds Hymn Book, largely used in 
Congregational Churches (first issue, 1853), composed 
numerous hymns himself. Of these ‘“‘Come to our 
poor nature’s night’ and “‘ By Christ redeemed, by 
Christ restored,’ are the best known. He died 
March 25, 1889. 
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BESIDE still waters where the grass 
Is soft and sweet, by shady trees, 

My Shepherd leads my weary feet 
To give me ease. 


This Shepherd is my Lord, my Love ; 
I shall not want; and when my soul 
Is sick and heavy-laden, He 
Restores it whole. 


In paths of righteousness He guides 
My erring steps, and if I go 

Through the dark-shadowed vale of death, 
I find no foe ; 


For He is with me, and His staff 

Guides me with love, and bids me take 
Comfort and joy, and thus He does 

For His Name’s sake. 


When in the hungry waste of life 
My heart is starved, He doth prepare 
His wine and oil for my poor sprite 
And plenteous fare. 


So, like a stream that sweetly runs 
Beside my path from lea to lea, 
My Shepherd’s goodness year by year 

Has followed me. 


And I shall dwell, when death shall bring 
Me, wearied, to the eternal shore, 

In His enclosed fold of peace 
For evermore. 
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STOPFORD BROOKE 


STOPFORD AUGUSTUS BROOKE was born on November 
14, 1832, in the Rectory of Glendoen, Letterkenny, 
County Donegal, his father being then curate and his 
grandfather rector of that parish. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he took the degree of B.A. in 1856, 
but, except for two prizes for religious verse, he appears 
to have won little distinction at the University. Though 
he took orders in 1857, the trend of his mind was 
artistic rather than theological, and he gradually be- 
came more and more detached from the Church of his 
fathers till in 1880 he severed his connection with it, and 
associated himself with Unitarianism. His numerous 
friends provided Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, for him, 
and here he attracted for a time crowds of admiring 
worshippers, till he retired in 1885. His chief contri- 
butions to scholarship were his books, especially his 
Primer, on the History of English Literature, and his 
fine biography of F. W. Robertson of Brighton. 
Shortly before his death, on March 18, 1916, he sent 
the verses here printed as a Christmas message to his 
many private friends. 
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THE Lord, my Shepherd, gives repose 
In pleasant fields at noon, 

Where tranquilly the river flows 
With soothing under-tune. 


Strength to my weary feet He gives 
His righteous paths to tread ; 

And where death’s lurking phantoms glide 
I shall be safely led. 


With plenty He my soul revives, 
My very foes before ; 

And finally I shall abide 
With Him for evermore. 
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ANONYMOUS 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this version. 
Quoted from the Quarterly Record of the Bible Society 
for Scotland, July, 1919, it bears the title “ Lines in 
possession of a young Scottish soldier who fell in 
France, and supposed to have been composed by him- 
self.” It is a version both musical and original in 
several of its phrases, though it fails to express a 
number of the ideas included in the Psalm. 


go 


Tue Lord’s my herd, nae ill I'll fear, 
His lambs He cares for weel : 

I'll thole nae wrang gif He is near 
To keep me bien and leal. 


He’ll lead me where the grass grows green 
Among the daisied howes, 

An’ where atween its bonny banks 
The siller burnie rows. 


An’ gif I miss my road and gang 
Where prowling beasts o’ prey 
Are watching to devour the lambs 

That daunder far astray, 


He'll bring me back wi’ canny care 
To where I’m richt an’ safe, 
E’en though in wilful ignorance 
I murmur sair an’ chafe. 


Then though I gang the dreerest road— 
E’en through death’s deep mirk vale— 
I wunna fear, for well I ken 
His love will never fail. 


Where’er I gang, His hertsome love 
Will keep me aye frae ill; 

His crook an’ staff will keep me safe 
In every howe and hill. 


My soul He'll feast wi’ what is best, 
An’ on my heid He'll pour 

The oil o’ grace; afore my foes 
He’ll make my cup run o’er. 


Goodness an’ mercy a’ my life 
Shall free my soul frae care ; 

An’ in my Father’s house at Hame 
I'll rest for evermair. 
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A SCOTTISH VERSION 


THE attempt to render the Psalm into broad Scots 
has been frequently made, but has rarely if ever been 
successful. In prose Dr. Hately Waddell’s version is 
probably the best known, while in verse there are 
several within the knowledge of the present compiler. 
The writers seem to fail because of their effort to turn 
each word into Scots whether the terms they select are 
in common Scottish use or not: and the result is a 
piece of verse which no one would think of using to 
express his or her devotion—a literary curiosity more 
than a song of trust. The version here given has been 
selected because it avoids this danger, being indeed 
the composition of a lowly peasant woman who spoke 
broad Scots continually as her native tongue. Isabella 
Anderson Gray died on November 8, 1909, in the same 
house where she was born, at Lilliesleaf, seventy-eight 
years before. She was a woman of marked indi- 
viduality in manner, dress, and speech, of strong 
character and strange views in religion, and with little 
education other than she gave herself by constant 
reading of the classics of literature. She wrote many 
poems in newspapers, and gathered some of them into 
a volume styled Border Rhymes in 1899, from which 
this version of the Psalm is taken, some verses which 
are excrescences on the theme being omitted. 


The following versions in various 
metres have been composed by the 
Collector of those given in the pre- 
ceding pages, viz. : 
Rev. ARTHUR POLLOK Sym, B.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Lilliesleaf, 
Roxburghshire. 
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PSALM XXIII 
i 
10.10.10.10. 
I SHALL want nothing, since the Lord of all 
Vouchsafes to tend me with a Shepherd’s care ; 
Happy if to green pastures He should call 
Or quiet streams—safe with Him anywhere. 


If from the fold my erring steps should stray, 
His mercy doth restore my soul again, 

And leads me onward in His perfect way, 
For His name’s sake, that I may find it plain. 


And even if that way should lead me through 
The darksome shadows hanging o’er the tomb, 

Thou wilt not leave me then, but wilt renew 
With rod and staff Thy comfort in the gloom. 


When enemies beset me in their hate 
Thou furnishest my table in their sight, 

Anointing me with oil of gladness great, 
Giving a cup brimful of pure delight. 


Through all my life below Gop’s tender love 
Will surely follow where His mercies lead, 

And when my journey’s ended, then above, 
In His own Home I shall have life indeed. 
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PSALM XXIII 
ii 
C.M. 
JEHOVAH is my Shepherd kind, 
I shall not want or fear ; 
He makes me lie where fields are green, 
And leads where streams are clear. 


My erring soul He doth restore, 
And, lest I stray again, 

For His Name’s sake He guides my steps 
And makes the right way plain. 


When in the gloomy vale of death 
I walk, and light is gone, 

No evil shall I dread, for then 
IT do not walk alone. 


Thou, Lord, art with me in the dark, 
Thou with Thy rod shalt aid, 

And with Thy staff shalt comfort me, 
Nor let me be afraid. 


In presence of mine enemies 
My table Thou dost spread ; 
My cup runs over, and with oil 
Thou dost anoint my head. 


Through all my days there follow me 
Great kindness and much grace ; 

And in Gop’s House for evermore 
Shall be my dwelling place. 
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PSALM XXIII 
iii 
BueOieA- Aye 


BEcAusE the Lord my Shepherd is, 
No want shall e’er betide me; 
To tend the flock He owns as His 

He ever stays beside me. 
Through meadows green 
With streams between 

He constantly will guide me. 


My erring steps may wander far, 
But He my soul reclaimeth ; 
To choose the ways that righteous are 
My wayward will He tameth, 
That for His sake 
My feet may take 
The path that never shameth. 


The way may lead me on through woe, 
A drear and dismal alley ; 
Perhaps the road that I must go 
Will lead through death’s dark valley ; 
el will-motdear, 
When Thou art near 
With rod and staff to rally. 
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My enemies on every side 
May do their worst to scare me ; 
In Thy pavilion I will hide, 
A feast Thou wilt prepare me, 
With ointment shed 
Upon my head, 
And brimming cup to cheer me. 


Through life with all its devious ways 
The Lord shall leave me never ; 
And from His mercy and His grace 
No danger shall me sever ; 
All will be well, 
And I shall dwell 
Within Gop’s House for ever. 
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PSALM XXIII 
iv 
6.6.10.6.6.10. 


My Shepherd, who will grant 
Enough for all my want, 
Is God Himself; and He in pastures fair 
Makes me to have repose, 
And where still water flows 
He guides my footsteps with His tender care. 


If, taking my own way, 
I should in folly stray 
Far from His side, and bring myself to shame, 
Then He restores my soul, 
His mercy makes me whole, 
And pardons me because of His great Name. 


Down in the gloomy vale 
My spirit need not quail, 
Though there the bitter draught of death I quaff ; 
For in the valley drear 
Thou wilt Thyself be near, 
And grant the comfort of Thy rod and staff. 


I00 


My foes with angry strife 
May seek to take my life, 
Yet in their sight Thou dost my table spread ; 
An overflowing cup 
Thou givest me to sup, 
And pourest fragrant ointment on my head. 


While yet on earth I stay, 
Thy goodness day by day 
Shall surely follow me in ample store ; 
Then in Thy House above 
More fully shall Thy love 
Be shown me while I dwell there evermore. 
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PSALM XXIII 
Vv 
7-71-75" 


SHEPHERD mine is Gop the Lorp, 

Who will all I need afford, 

Make me lie in greenest sward, 
For His own Name’s sake. 


Where the waters softly glide, 
There my footsteps He will guide, 
And will everything provide 

For His own Name’s sake. 


If in folly and self-will 

I should turn aside to ill, 

He will prove my Shepherd still 
For His own Name’s sake. 


He will graciously restore, 
And, that I may stray no more, 
Lead me as He did before, 

For His own Name’s sake. 


In death’s valley Thou art near ; 

I need have no doubt or fear 

With Thy rod and staff to cheer, 
For Thine own Name’s sake. 
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In the sight of every foe 
Thou wilt full provision show, 
And my cup shall overflow 

For Thine own Name’s sake. 


There by Thee while I am fed 
Thou wilt oil of gladness shed 
In rich unction on my head 

For Thine own Name’s sake. 


Every day unto the end 

On Gop’s grace will I depend, 

And with Him all ages spend 
For His own Name’s sake. 
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PSALM XXIII 
vi 


sehiy ptehi ie 


Gop’s my Shepherd, nought shall fail me 
Since His care for me provides ; 

Want and harm cannot assail me 
In the pastures where He guides, 


Where the grass is richly growing, 
There He lays me down to rest ; 

And by waters softly flowing, 
Leads me on as He knows best. 


Though my waywardness may grieve Him, 
Still He doth my soul reclaim, 

Holds me that I no more leave Him, 
For the sake of His own Name. 


In the valley chill and gloomy, 
Where grim death has his abode, 

Thou wilt grant Thy comfort to me 
With Thy staff and with Thy rod. 


Rich the table Thou appointest 
In the sight of every foe, 

With fresh oil my head anointest, 
And my cup doth overflow. 


All my days Thy grace shall never 

_ Leave me, nor Thy mercy free ; 

In the House of Gop for ever, 
There my dwelling-place shall be. 
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PSALM XXIII 
vii 
8.7.8.7.8.8.7. 


THE Lord to me a Shepherd is, 
No want shall e’er offend me; 
Because He claims my life as His, 
All needful He will send me. 
In pastures green and fair I lie, 
And, where the streams flow softly by, 
There shall He gently tend me. 


My soul He doth restore again, 
When I have sorely tried Him ; 
For His Name’s sake He will constrain 
My soul to live beside Him ; 
To choose the paths that righteous be, 
The paths of truth and purity, 
Though clouds may often hide Him. 


Even if those clouds come very near, 
And I must tread the valley 
Where death abides, I will not fear, 
Since leave me never shall He; 
Safely I shall pass through the vale, 
His rod and staff shall never fail 
My fainting soul to rally. 
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If enemies should gather round, 
And seek my life with malice, 
Yet Thy sure mercies still abound ; 
As in a royal palace, 
Thou wilt provide the choicest meat, 
Anoint my head with perfume sweet, 
And fill a brimming chalice. 


Through all my life on earth below 
There can be nought dividing 
From that great love which Thou dost show 
To all in Thee confiding ; 
And from those mansions where Thou art 
I never, never shall depart ; 
My home shall be abiding. 
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PSALM XXIII 
viii 
6.5.6.5 double. 


SINCE God is my Shepherd, 
No want shall I know; 
Where waters are placid 
He makes me to go; 
Where meadows are verdant 
He makes me to lie; 
And everything needful 
His grace will supply. 


My soul far had wandered 
And well-nigh was lost ; 

But His mercy restored it 
At marvellous cost ; 

And now for His Name’s sake 
He leads me in ways 

That are right, and inclines me 
To live to His praise. 


In the shades of the valley 
Where death has its home 
No terrors affright me 
In spite of the gloom ; 
For Thou art beside me, 
_ Thy staff and Thy rod 
Sustain me and cheer me; 
I am safe with my God. 
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My enemies gather 
To hunt for my life ; 
And well might I tremble 
In midst of the strife ; 
But Thou with Thy bounty 
A table hast spread ; 
My cup runneth over, 
Thou anointest my head. 


With goodness and mercy 
Thou comest behind, 

As Thy lovingkindness 
Before me I find: 

In the House of my Father 
At last I shall rest, 

And dwell there for ever, 
And that will be best. 
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PSALM XXIII 
abr 
6.4.6.4.6.6.4. 
THE LorpD my Shepherd is; 
He will me feed, 
Giving, since I am His, 
All that I need: 
Where green the pasture grows, 
Me will He grant repose ; 
And where still water flows 
There will He lead. 


If from the fold I stray, 
He will restore, 
And lead me in His way 
Safe as before. 
Because of His own Name 
He will my soul reclaim 
From paths of sin and shame 
To stray no more. 


Though in the valley drear 
Death’s shadows lie, 
I will not doubt or fear ; 
Thou wilt supply 
Comfort with staff and rod, 
All that I need, my Gop, 
Till that dark vale is trod 
Thou wilt be nigh. 
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Thou dost a feast prepare 
Amid my foes, 

Spreading a table where 
None may oppose : 

Thou dost anoint my head 

With oil of fragrance shed ; 

While with Thy bounty fed 

My cup o’erflows. 


Through all my life below 
Mercy and grace 
With me shall surely go, 
Brightening my ways: 
Then from Gop’s house above 
I shall no more remove; 
But in that home of love 
Spend all my days 
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PSALM XXIII 


x 
I2.11.t2.11I. 


THE Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall befall me, 
No care need distress me, since He will provide ; 
To lie in green pastures His goodness will call me, 
Where waters flow softly, His flock He will guide. 


My soul has far wandered and often grown weary, 
But ever His mercy restores it again ; 
He knows how to gladden the path that seems dreary, 
And, for His Name’s sake, makes rough places 
plain. 


When dark are the shadows that hang in the valley 
Through which I must travel, if Thou give the word, 

Thy rod and Thy staff shall my fainting soul rally ; 
No evils appal while I walk with my Lord. 


When enemies gather in hatred and malice, 
In the midst of them all Thou my table dost spread ; 
There’s enough and to spare, and brimful is my chalice, 
And fragrant the oil Thou dost pour on my head. 


Thus goodness and mercy, all danger dispelling, 
Shall follow me daily and gladden my road ; 
At last in the house of the Lord is my dwelling, 
And there shall I ever abide with my God. 


SOME OTHER PARAPHRASES 


SAI, 1, 2; 9, 0, II. 

THE BENEDIcTUS—Luke i. 68-709. 

ST. PAuL’s ARGUMENT FOR THE RESURREC- 
TION. I Corinthians xv. 12-20, 29-32, 
55-57: 


VERSES READ IN LILLIESLEAF PARISH CHURCH 
ON COMMUNION SUNDAYS: 
A Communion at Eastertide. 
Sacrifice. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND HER SEALS. 
2 Timothy ii. 19. 
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PARAPHRASE OF ISAIAH XL. 1, 2, 9, 10, 11. 


Unto My people comfort give, 
do ye impart to them 

Rich consolation, saith your God, 
even to Jerusalem. 


O tell her that she need no more 
in misery despond, 

Because her warfare now has ceased, 
her day of peace has dawned. 


Though she most grievously has sinned, 
the Lord His mercy shows ; 

He pardons her iniquity, 
and double grace bestows. 


O thou that dost the tidings bring 
to Zion, God’s own hill, 

And thou that dost Jerusalem tell 
the news of His goodwill; 


Be not afraid with gladsome note 
in strength to lift thy voice, 

That Judah’s cities all around 
may hear it and rejoice. 


Proclaim to them, Behold your King ! 
- say that God will appear, 
Arrayed in might for the defence 
of all His people dear. 
PS. 23 
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They shall be safe who simply trust 
the strong arm of the Lord ; 
Before Him is His recompense, 
and with Him His reward. 


And yet in wondrous gentleness 
He comes to meet their need ; 

He treats them with a shepherd’s care 
who doth his own flock feed. 


The mothers tenderly He leads, 
that they may get no harm, 

And graciously the little lambs 
He gathers with His arm. 


And in His bosom carries them, 
safe folded to His breast, 

That when the way is wearisome 
there they may have their rest. 
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THE BENEDICTUS (LukKE i. 68 to 79). 


Note.—A friend mentioned to the author his regret 
that while in the Scottish Paraphrase No. 36 we 
possess a metrical version of the Song of Mary, and 
in No. 38 a rendering of the Song of Simeon, there 
is no corresponding version of the Song of Zacharias. 
The author was struck with the remark and in a few 
days sent to his friend the following verses :— 


O BLESSED be the Mighty God, 
the Gop of Israel, 

For He His people hath redeemed, 
because He loved them well. 


The horn of our salvation’s strength 
His arm hath surely raised 

Within His servant David’s house, 
for which His name be praised. 


And this by prophets long ago 
was certainly foretold, 

Who spake of what in later days 
Gop’s people should behold : 


That, in the fulness of His time, 

- deliverance from those 

Who hated us He would afford, 
and save us from our foes. 
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The promise which He sware of old 
to Abraham and His seed 

He hath remembered in His grace, 
and hath fulfilled indeed ; 


That those whom He hath now redeemed, 
and from their foes set free, 

Might live before Him without fear, 
and serve Him joyfully, 


In holiness and righteousness ; 
that they might do His will; 
And, long as they on earth abide, 

His bidding might fulfil. 


And thou, my child, thou shalt be called 
the Prophet of the Lord ; 

For thou shalt go before His face 
to publish forth His word ; 


To tell His people of His grace, 
and His salvation show, 

That by thy lips they truly may 
His tender mercy know. 


To tell that now on men has dawned 
the Dayspring from on high, 

To banish darkness from the earth, 
and bring redemption nigh ; 


That now at length the dismal gloom 
of death for men may cease ; 

To guide our feet into the paths 
of life and light and peace, 
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AN EASTER PARAPHRASE 


“Tf Christ be not risen’? ... “Now is Christ risen.’’— 
I CORINTHIANS XV. 12-20, 29-32, 55-57. 


“Tr the dead rise not, then is Christ not raised” ; 
Who gave the hope of immortality, 
Promising over death the victory, 
Himself is conquered, in the dust abased ! 
We are deceived in Him, and how shall He, 
Who thus has failed us in our need, be praised ? 


The faith we centred in our Lord is vain, 
And He has proved unworthy of our trust, 
If still His body moulders in the dust, 

And He a prisoner kept in Death’s domain ; 
The souls that clave to Him so fondly must, 

Since He is vanquished, turn from Him again. 


And if Christ be not risen indeed, our guilt 
Is not removéd; still the load is there, 
Sinking us in the anguish of a dumb despair ; 
There is no merit in the blood He spilt ; 
’Tis to no purpose that we have laid bare 
Our souls, and said: ‘‘ Thou canst cleanse, if Thou 
wilt.” 


And we who have declared that Jesus rose 
Are witnesses untrue, our gospel is a lie ; 
’Twere false to say that they shall never die 
Who give their hearts to Him; none can disclose 
What the dread future hides—an awful mystery, 
Dark and impenetrable—no one knows. 
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Those saintly ones whom with affection deep 

We loved while they were dwelling with us here, 

And more than our own selves have counted dear, 
We laid, as we supposed, in peaceful sleep, 

And parted from them then without a fear, 
Trusting the Prince of Life their souls to keep. 


But now, if Christ Himself has proved untrue, 
If He has died and never lived again, 
How shall they to an endless life attain ? 
Or how shall they through such a sleep renew 
Their strength once more? we ask in bitter pain, 
And shall we never our beloved view ? 


Most wretched, too, of all men must we be, 
Deluded by false hopes, since we have nought 
Another world might give, and yet have taught 

Ourselves to turn away from this world’s glee: 
Perchance ’twere better for us to have sought 

The joys of time than of eternity. 


If Christ be dead, then let us eat and drink, 

And take our fill of all that makes for mirth, 

Now while we yet dwell on the passing earth, 
Since we already stand upon the brink 

Of the dread grave, and there’s no second birth ; 
So in despair our souls are fain to think. 
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And what shall be the value of the strife 
For Christian truth, for which men oft have striven, 
Believing that they were approved of Heaven 

(As when the martyrs braved the cruel knife, 
And prayed their murderers might be forgiven), 

If aiter all there’s no eternal life ? 


As in the forest, in the days of spring, 

The fresh leaves cover with their tender green 

Those branches where the yester-year had seen 
The old leaves in the autumn withering, 

And falling to the ground when winds blew keen, 
While now among the boughs the thrushes sing ; 


Even so those fell, and others in their stead 
Closed up the ranks, as by their blood baptized 
Into the holy name of Jesus Christ : 

Ah, what shall these do if the martyred dead 
Rise not again? Then, all unrecognized, 

They too have perished and in vain have bled. 


And why stand we in peril every hour 
Because we preach the word of holiness 
Amid much tribulation and distress, 

Expecting to be cut down, as a flower 
Before its time, if Christ our Righteousness 

Lies still a victim in the grim king’s power ? 
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Is it worth while to struggle for the right, 

And keep the flag of purity unfurled 

Amid the cruel taunts against us hurled, 
If there be no Leader for us in the fight, 

If Jesus Christ has not o’ercome the world, 
If He be lost to faith as well as sight ? 


Such are the anxious doubts that may have crept 
Into our hearts when men our faith denied, 
And told us that our Saviour has belied 

The trust we placed in Him —and so we wept ; 
Now let us dry our tears, for CHRIST WHO DIED 

Is RISEN AGAIN, First-fruits of them that slept. 


Where is thy victory, Grave ? where, Death, thy sting ? 

Since Jesus rose again, His people rise ; 

Those who now sleeping in Him win the prize 
Immortal, God will surely with Him bring 

When He returns in triumph from the skies : 
“THANKS BE TO GOD FoR VicToRY!”’ we sing. 


A COMMUNION AT EASTERTIDE 


“ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 
—JOHN xx. 29. 


BLESSED were righteous men in days of old, 
To whom Jehovah granted by His grace 
To grasp the precious promises which told 

That the Messiah should in time appear, 

And to His people bring salvation near, 
Although they never looked upon His face. 


Thus Abraham saw the day of Christ afar, 
Rejoicing greatly in the distant sight 
Through lively faith; and thus did Jacob’s Star 
Shine down to cheer the pilgrim’s troubled way, 
And be the twinkling herald of the day 
For which saints longed and waited through the 
night. 


* % * 


Blessed still more at length the eyes that saw, 
And blessed too at length the ears that heard, 
His deeds and truths when, to fulfil the law 
Which men had broken, God’s begotten Son, 
The Word made flesh, the High and Holy One 
From all eternity, in human form appeared. 
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Disciples saw the features of that face 
More marred than any visage for men’s sake ; 
They viewed the works of power and of grace— 
The healing of the leper, and the tempest stilled, 
The hungry multitudes with plenty filled— 
And heard such words as never man yet spake. 


They looked upon the Saviour’s agony, 
They saw Him crowned with diadem of thorn, 
And sadly watched Him hanging on the tree ; 
They laid His body in the garden tomb— 
And then forgot their sorrow and their gloom 
In the glad glories of the Resurrection morn. 


Oh, happy were they thus to have their faith, 
A faith that faltered, strengthened by the sight 
Of Jesus when He triumphed over death, 
And to behold the nail-print in His hand, 
When He, unhindered, joined the little band 
Who met in secret on the Easter night. 


But no less blessed those who have not seen 
And yet believed—so has our Saviour said— 
Their faith has richer value who have been 
Without the open vision, but rely 
On Him who has ascended up on high, 
And will return to judge the quick and dead. 
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We walk by faith, not sight; the heavenly things, 
Though we behold them not, we reckon sure ; 
Our faith mounts upwards as on eagles’ wings 
Above our trials, hard though they may be, 
And even in our greatest dangers we, 
As seeing Him who is invisible, endure. 


% * * 


Such precious faith be ours this holy day 
When we have met in memory of His death, 
And when, partakers of His risen life, we pray 
That He will take away our unbelief, 
And lift us far above our doubt and grief 
To sit in heavenly places: ‘Lord, increase our 
faith.” 


Through mystery of the Bread, the Wine outpoured, 

We see the dying Christ, confess we’re His, 

And own Him as our Master and our Lord; 

Yet only see through faith, as in a glass; 

But when earth’s mists and shadows all shall 
pass, 

Then we shall clearly see Him as He is. 


LILLIESLEAF PARISH CHURCH, 
15th April, 1917. 
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SACRIFICE 


THESE are the days of sacrifice, 
When parents send their only sons 
To face the thunder of the guns 
And husbands leave their weeping wives, 
Imperilling their precious lives 
Where Death’s dark angel swiftly flies, 
For Britain’s liberty. 


That was a nobler sacrifice 
When Gop’s own Son came down from heaven 
And died that we might be forgiven ; 
Upon the altar of the Cross 
He showed to men the worth of loss, 
Nor reckoned His own life a prize 
That day of Calvary. 


We celebrate that sacrifice 
As at His Table here we feed 
On Flesh which is our meat indeed, 
And in the cup before us placed 
His Blood as drink indeed we taste, 
And in our worship realize 
The Saviour’s company. 


We yield ourselves in sacrifice ; 
We consecrate to Christ our all; 
We vow obedience to His call; 
We dedicate our means, our strength, 
Our time, our talents, till at length 
To nobler service still we rise 
In Gop’s eternity. 
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There is a joy in sacrifice— 
A joy that may with pain accord— 
The joy belonging to our Lord; 
Before Him it was clearly set 
When on the Cross He paid our debt ; 
Therefore did He the shame despise 
And scorn the agony. 


Into that joy of sacrifice 
Does many a gallant hero come, 
When, mindful of his stricken home, 
He whispers with his latest breath, 
“There is no sting in such a death ; 
Grieve not for me’’—and gladly dies 
To win our victory. 


LILLIESLEAF PARISH CHURCH. 
21st April, 1918. 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND HER SEALS 


2 Timothy ii. 19. ‘‘ Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them 
that are His. And, Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.”’ 


NEVERTHELESS she standeth— 
The Church must aye endure: 
Since God her strength commandeth 
She shall abide secure, 

Pillar and ground of truth: 
Though earthly kingdoms pass away, 
And human systems have their day, 
And all things else must know decay, 

She groweth and expandeth, 

Endowed with endless youth. 


Two seals the Church possesseth : 
By them the proof is shown 
Of all whom Christ confesseth, 
And claimeth for His own, 
While yet they dwell on earth. 
His people bear the double sign, 
The tokens of His choice Divine 
Who deigns to say, ‘‘ They shall be Mine” : 
By these the Lord impresseth 
His witness to their worth. 


* 
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The first seal is within her : 
Invisible it is: 
But, as He died to win her, 
“The Lord knows who are His”’ : 
By grace which He affords 
Though none behold that inward seal 
The truth that now their souls can feel 
Eternity shall yet reveal 
Since every ransomed sinner 
May claim to be the Lord’s. 


An outward seal the second— 
Let all who name Christ’s name 
By holy life be reckoned 
Right worthy of that claim. 
Through trust in Him alone, 
Which shields them from the tempter’s dart, 
From every sin let them depart ; 
So with the blessed pure in heart 
At length they shall be beckoned 
By Christ to share His throne. 
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